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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Carnegie International 


7 EERIE SOUND you may hear from the general direction 
of Pittsburgh is not the scream of an eagle—though 
the cliché is being bandied about with considerable dexterity 
this season. It is merely the battered old warrior airing a 
contended and rather righteous crow. For the Carnegie Inter- 
national this year comes close to being an American “na- 
tional.” 

The Carnegie jury that has just awarded American artists 
five of the eight International prizes—a proportion that is 
without parallel in this generation—was in tune with the 
times, reflecting the present artistic health of the world. The 
International gives strong support to the argument advanced 
by Roland J. McKinney’s powerful American show at the 
Golden Gate Exposition this Summer. 

The excellence of the exhibition which Director Homer 
Saint-Gaudens and his assistant, John O’Connor, Jr., ar- 
ranged made the jury’s task a hard one, but to its lasting 
credit the prizes were picked on merit, not headline value, as 
has been so often the case in the past. 

Little can be said against the first prize going to Alexander 
Brook’s Georgia Jungle, an expressive and beautifully painted 
canvas by one of America’s finest artists. Aaron Bohrod’s De- 
serted House, Wyoming, a rural ballad in subtle color, pre- 
sented with deep sensitivity, promises a bright future for 
this rising youngster. American genre at its realistic best is 
Raphael Soyer’s Bus Passengers, handled with the touch of 
the true painter. Yasuo Kuniyoshi was worthy of his honor, 
but Lay Figure is so definitely inferior to his similar Golden 
Gate winner that one begins to wonder when he is going to 
turn his brush to more significant subjects (manikins in 
uncomfortable chairs are so cussed static). Ernest Fiene has 
painted many pictures superior to his Razing Old New York 
Post Office, a hard, brittle canvas, local in its coloring. How 
could the jury miss George Biddle’s portrait of William Grop- 
per, Charles Burchfield’s End of the Day or Frederic Taubes’ 
richly pigmented Adolescent? 

Among the three European winners, the jury came close in 
honoring Maurice Brianchon of France for Flowers on a 
Red Table. With Surrealism still a fashionable fad, there was 
justification in the award to Mariano Andreu for The Duel 
With One’s Self, an imaginative, handsomely painted canvas. 
Of Mare Chagall’s The Betrothed, the less said the better. In 
my opinion, however, the three best paintings from Europe 
are Raoul Dufy’s gay Nogent sur Marne, Marcel Gromaire’s 
strong Afternoon Rest, and Karl Hofer’s haunting Girls Play- 
ing Cards. 

Similarly in my opinion, the three greatest disappointments 
are: First, John Marin’s plaster-esque dry-land marine, The 
Sea—Cape Split, Maine; second, Otto Dix’s supreme achieve- 
ment in German calendar art, St. Christopher; third, Bernard 
Boutet de Monvel’s fashionable portrait of Miss Martha 
Douglas. All are by famous names. 

On the basis of their Carnegie showing the five nations 
might be ranked as follows: United States, France, Germany, 
Italy and England. 

United States: Distinguished by vitality, earthy strength, 
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and the spirit of free expression; evident is a progressive 
emancipation from surface foreign influences, a closer blend- 
ing of aesthetics with “American Scene.” Among “four-star” 
Americans are: Waldo Peirce’s Maine Swimming Hole, Jud- 
son Smith’s Clay Pits, Thomas Benton’s Weighing Cotton, 
Millard Sheets’ First Born, Manuel Tolegian’s Picnic on the 
Farm, Isabel Bishop’s Office Girls, Edward Hopper’s New 
York Movie, Henry Lee McFee’s Aperitif, Vaughan Flan- 
nery’s Man O” War, Gladys Rockmore Davis’ August After- 
noon, Jerry Farnsworth’s Anabella, Samuel Rosenberg’s The 
Dance, Esther Williams’ Gloria, Georgina Klitgaard’s Vertical 
Landscape, John Steuart Curry’s The Fugitive and Clarence 
Carter’s Carrousel by the Sea. 


France: The French, unlike the Americans, prefer the se- 
clusion of studio walls, care little about social conditions or 
world events. Hence the detached charm and colorful joy 
in their gallery. Outstanding are Roger Chapelain-Midy’s 
Stull Life With Draughtboard, the Gromaire, the Dufy, Vla- 
minck’s Houses at Beauce, and Rouault’s Old King. Definitely 
on the debit side is Soutine’s House at Cagnes and Jean Dou- 
mergue’s At Champs Elysées. Poorly represented is famous 
Henri Matisse with Two Figures and Flowers. The young 
Frenchmen ape faithfully their elders. 

Germany: This section is saved from the doldrums of “of- 
ficial” art chiefly by the three Hofers. Erich Maria Remarque, 
author of All Quiet on the Western Front, fled Germany after 
Hitler; Otto Dix, creator of the crusading Der Krieg etch- 
ings, remained to paint banal drivel. Hofer, still free in 
spirit, is tolerated by Der Fuehrer because he brings foreign 
exchange into the Reich. 

Italy: Here may be studied the stultifying effects of “of- 
ficial” art in full cry. The Italian artist may paint as he pleases, 
but only those who obey receive the necessary governmental 
approval. Here are numerous large, posed, static canvases. 
Exceptions are Felice Carena, Carlo Carra and Gianni Vag- 
netti. 

England: There is less inspiration per square foot here 
than in any other section; a combination of traditional: acad- 
emicism and badly digested modernism. The Englishman, 
fundamentally literal, closer to Paris than are Americans, is 
lost when he tries to go Gallic (see Paul Nash’s Circle of the 
Monolith). Augustus John demonstrates how to paint a por- 
trait; Simon Elwes how not to. 

The significance of the 1939 Carnegie International is that 
Europe, disrupted by martial suicide, has tossed the torch of 
creative experiment to the long-extended hand of the New 
World. Humbly, yet with competent grasp, we have accepted 
stewardship. 

Despite the growing accusations of “flag waving,” Ameri- 
can artists have no desire to repudiate their debt to Europe’s 
great past; we merely feel that the time has come to re-exam- 
ine her futile present. Answering the last-ditch sniping of 
certain internationalist apologists, we know that those who 
believe in things American are not necessarily intolerant 
“tories,” “bourbons” or “fascists.” We suspect the reason 
behind branding the American spirit in art “ominous” is 
fear of a surging force that threatens to puncture the pink 
cloud on which several of the lamenting adherents of an ail- 
ing cause were wont to anchor their dangling thoughts. 

Is it a sin against the social order to be an American, to 
appreciate and champion American art? What is so wrong 
about loving those things of beauty and spirit that are near 
to us? Must we forever bend knee to vogue snobbery and 
parlor-pink dilettanteism? Now that Europe’s twin tyrannies 
have consummated their unholy mating, American artists feel 
it is time to revalue our heritage of freedom, culture and 
tolerance. 

The handwriting on the walls of Carnegie Institute this 
Autumn is in bold script. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Industrial Design in Philadelphia 

Sm: I have just returned to New York and 
find on my desk a copy of THe Art Dicest 
with Mr. Pearson’s very handsome reply to 
the attack on the Bauhaus exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art by Mr. Harvey Watts 
of Philadelphia. I am glad that Mr. Pearson 
came to our defense, since we had not in- 
tended to make any reply to Mr. Watts. How- 
ever, I have recently received a letter from 
Philadelphia which is so eloquent—though un- 
intentional—a reply that I cannot resist the 
temptation to send it to you hoping that you 
will publish it. 

—Atrrep H. Barr, Jr., Director, 
Museum of Modern Art. 

Here is the letter Mr. Barr enclosed: 

Dear Mr. Barr: I have had-experience both 
as an artist and a mechanical draftsman and 
would like to go into the field of industrial 
or product design. I feel you are familiar with 
the requirements necessary in this work and 
would like to have your suggestions relative 
to a course of study. 

At present, there are no schools in this 
city offering any course that hints at this 
subject and I would like to proceed on my 
own, Do you think that an evening school 
course in Architectural Design would be worth 
while? Also, what literature and publications 
would you suggest? 

I will be very grateful for your advice be- 
cause I do want to get started on the right 
track. 

—Cnuartes C. Davis, Philadelphia. 


“The Kettle vs. the Pot” 

Sm: A deal of fancy verbiage has been 
spilled over the subject of abstract painting, 
much of the said verbiage being incoherent 
and incomprehensible, but I doubt that any- 
thing has been said or written that is worse 
than your contertigm-in the Oct. Ist editorial, 
The Kettle vs. the Pot, that abstract paint- 
ing “was never meant . . . to be framed and 
hung on a wall” and that its proper aim 
is not “to be an end within itself” but merely 
as a point of departure “for industrial design 
and textile cartoons.” 

I have on my walls representational, ab- 
stract and non-objective paintings. Despite 
your dictum, the last two were as much 
“meant to be framed and hung” as the rep- 
resentational works. The only things that 
count are the intent of the painter and the 
taste and intelligence of the owner. Your re- 
marks carry the further implication, uninten- 
tional I hope, that since the “old masters” 
didn’t paint abstractions there is no reason 
why they should now be painted. 

The Baroness Rebay has seen fit to lay 
down a number of critera for non-objective 
painting, probably in an attempt to make her- 
self the high-priestess of a cult. Her remarks 
are, on the whole, an elaboration of earlier 
writings of Kandinsky. However, there is, and, 
long before Rebay, was non-objective paint- 
ing outside the metaphysical school—using 
metaphysical in the religio-mystic-magic sense 
implied by Rebay’s writings. That neither you 
nor Mr. Jewell seems to know anything about 
it is a commentary on art editorship in 
America. 5 

By the way, isn’t it strange that the sooth- 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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Georgia Jungle: ALEXANDER Brook (United States). Awarded Carnegie First Prize of $1,000 


Americans Capture Five of Eight Honors at Carnegie International 


AMERICANS won five of the eight awards at 
this year’s Carnegie International. That, in 
essence, is news that come out of Pittsburgh 
last week after the jurors—Eugene Speicher 
and Edward Hopper of America, Gerald 
Brockhurst of England and Hipolito de Cavi- 
edes of Spain—handed up their decisions on 
the art of the five competing nations, the 
United States, England, France, Germany and 
Italy. It marks a sharp contract to last year 
—and many other years—when America 
claimed but few of the prizes. 

Alexander Brook, noted New York artist, 
won the coveted $1,000 first prize with one 
of his handsome Southern subjects, Georgia 
Jungle. Second award ($600) also went to an 
American, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, whose winning 
entry was one of his familiar mannikin-in- 
chair canvases, mysteriously entitled Lay Fig- 
ure, 1938. Marc Chagall, Russian-born French- 
man, finished third ($500) with a wizard-of- 
ozish fantasy called The Betrothed. 

Americans came within one of making a 
clean sweep of the honorable mentions. Mariano 
Andreu, meticulously painting Spanish sur- 
realist, took first honorable mention ($400) 
with The Duel with One’s Self. Second hon- 
orable mention, worth $300, was voted to 
Raphael Soyer of New York for Bus Pas- 
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sengers, a finely realized piece of American 
genre. Third honorable mention with $200 went 
to Aaron Bohrod of Chicago for his subtly 
toned landscape, Deserted House, Wyoming. 
Ernest Fiene of New York won the fourth 
honorable mention ($100) with Razing Old 
New York Post Office. The Allegheny County 
Garden Club prize was voted to Maurice 
Brianchon of Paris for his Flowers on a Red 
Table. 

Despite the war in Europe, the International 
has been staged as originally planned (there 
is a possibility that next year’s Carnegie will 
be a Pan-American International). The cur- 
rent show comprises 348 paintings, of which 
243 are by Europeans and 105 by Americans. 
In addition to the five national sections, a new 
feature of the exhibition is a separate sec- 
tion for “international painters,’ a group of 
European artists who for one reason or an- 
other are now painting in lands other than 
their own. Here may be seen the Russian 
Kandinsky, the Czechoslovakian Kokoschka, 
the Spaniard Andreu, the Germans Ernst and 
Klee, the Italian Chirico and the British Bar- 
nard Lintott. Another added feature is a one- 
man show of 22 canvases by the distinguished 
French artist, Andre Derain, containing, among 
others, Le Monastére, lent by James Thrall 


Soby; the Stag Hunt, lent by Chicago Art In- 
stitute; the Last Supper, lent by Mrs. Frank 
R. Lillie; Still Life, lent by George D. Thomp- 
son; and the Portrait of Mrs. W. A. Harriman. 

The definite victory of the Americans and 
the minor effect of the “war of nerves” on 
foreign painters were the central themes of 
most of the critics. “The smell of. the studio 
hangs heavy over all the foreign rooms,” wrote 
Emily Genauer of the New York World Tele- 
gram. To this critic, “there is a vitality, a 
vigor, a tonic robustness” that easily makes 
the American rooms “the most stimulating and 
least tiring to view.” 

Then, after risking charges of eagle-scream- 
ing, Miss Genauer, questioned (with an 
implied negative) if the Brook “is a greater 
work” than Rouault’s “superb” Old King; if 
Kuniyoshi’s Lay Figure is superior to the 
“boldly painted, sensitively colored, poignant 
Little Peasant Girl” by the German Werner 
Scholz; if Bohrod’s “poetic” Deserted House, 
Wyoming is more notable than “the enormous- 
ly satisfying, broadly brushed, very darkly 
pigmented Houses of Beauce, of Viaminck.” 

Miss Genauer double-checked the exhibits 
of Millard Sheets, George Biddle, Raphael 
Soyer, Henry Mattson, Frederic Taubes, Georg- 
ina Klitgaard and Waldo Peirce. On the debit 
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The Duel with One’s Self: Mariano ANnprev (Spain). 


First Honorable Mention and $100 


side she placed Kenneth Hayes Miller, Reg- 
inald Marsh, William Palmer, Alexandre 
Hogue and Peter Blume. 

The World Telegram critic found that the 
English section consists, as usual, “of dull, 
picturesque, pedestrian landscapes, of smooth 
society portraits or of abstractions that for 
the most part never quite congeal, remaining 
confused, pointless, muddled attempts at orig- 
inality.” -The exhibits of the French, Matisse, 
Dufy, Laurencin and Friesz, are “hardly more 
than run-of-the-mill,” but the Chagall prize 
winner “is a honey.” The “great disappoint- 
ment” of the German section is Otto Dix: 
“The creator of the unforgettable, breath-tak- 
ing series of etchings entitled Der Krieg, of 
some years back, again sends here post card 
landscapes of incredible banality, and a can- 
vas entitled St. Christopher, which is tops in 
the whole show for bad taste and bad paint- 
ing.” The Italian section is “a pale reflection 


Flowers on Red Table: Maur:ce BriancHon (France). 


Allegheny Garden Club Prize of $300 


of slightly more vigorous things in the French 
section.” The international section includes “a 
pallid Picasso, a horrible, pathetic di Chirico, 
a pretty absurd Klee mosaic, a frothy, doll- 
like portrait of a child by de Caviedes, and 
some commendable pictures by Leonid, Beck- 
mann, Miro, Kokoschka and Kleinschmidt.” 

After giving much credit to Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, Carnegie director, for performing a 
task made unusually difficult by European 
conditions, Edward Alden Jewell of the New 
York Times stressed the fact that the jury 
stopped just short of steam-rolling up an all- 
American score. “I know it is hard to be- 
lieve, remembering American art’s macilent 
past,” he wrote, “and the delirious avalanche 
may seem not altogether convincing, but facts 
are facts.” 

To Jewell the American section “is strong 
without being phenomenal. It contains, along 
with such magnificent achievement as Burch- 


The Betrethed: Marc Cuacatt (France). 
Awarded Third Prize of $500 


field’s monochromatic End of the Day (jury- 
men, where were your eyes?), a good deal 
also that may be thought meretricious—and a 
large quota of painting that, if often techni- 
cally excellent, would not, one may surmise, 
look exotic or in any way out of place if dis- 
tributed through European sections, the most 
conspicuous trait being a kind of elusive in- 
terdenominational academism, right wing and 
left. Many a picture, on the other hand, ad- 
mirable or fumbling, as the case may be, one 
could suppose to have come out of no en- 
vironment, no race experience, save our own.” 

Henry McBride of the New York Sun, after 
devoting many column-inches to a learned 
discourse on mosquitoes, football, the Sitwells, 
the Shenley Hotel and the teachings of the 
Holy Writ, came up with these meaty ob- 
servations: “The actual profits in this most 
recent ‘interval of peace’ went, I suspect, to 
America. Europe had been too much menaced 


Razing Old New York Post Office: Ernest Fiene (U. S.). 
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and in too many directions to get herself 
thoroughly into that other world of ‘make- 
believe’ which is art, but here in America 
our painters have gone appreciably further 
on the discreet and rather tame route that 
they have chosen for themselves. Quite a few 
of them have become adult—which is in the 
line of progress. That is to say they have left 
off painting with one eye on what some one 
else is doing and consequently are more clear 
and direct in their own statements. 

“None of them are virtuosos, none of them 
are deep thinkers, none of them stop you in 
your tracks with fresh discoveries of what life 
is doing. They do not improve upon past per- 
formances in America. There is no portrait 
so searching as an Eakins, no landscape that 
outclasses a Wyant nor a marine that out-tops 
a Homer, but for all that, the present-day men, 
with their rather placid viewpoints have round- 
ed out their methods, cleared confusion from 
their palettes and seem just about to say 
something. That they don’t precisely say it 
this time does not interfere with the impres- 
sion that they may -say it soon.” 

McBride termed the Chagall and the Andreu 
winners “very good pictures,” but decided that 
“much finer painting than any that is to be 
found in the prize-winning pictures may be 
located over in the English section in a small 
portrait by Augustus John.” 

To Jerome Klein of the New York Post, 
“it is a disappointing showing, having scarcely 
more than the negative value of throwing the 
American section into brighter relief.” 

“By far the most relatively representative 
section is that of American painting,” wrote 
Sibilla Skidelsky in the Washington Times 
Herald. As an example of the healthy en- 
croachment of the American spirit—both in- 
herited and naturalized,— Miss Skidelsky sin- 
gled out Zoltan Sepeshy, whose New England 
Siesta “is a strong and loving portrait of 
America, technically masterful, by one born 
abroad who understands, feels and paints 
America. . . . In a few years even the Car- 
negie will have to include America’s rising 
generation of painters. Out of muddled art 
trends, out of haphazard directives, these 
may build a universal human art.” 

Alice Graeme of the Washington Post felt 
that the prizes are indicative of the general 
quality of the show: “There is no mistaking 
the meaning of the extraordinarily high per- 
centage of awards to the artists of one coun- 
try—our own. . . . The American section 
makes a stronger contribution than any other 
section. Many of the Europeans are still studio 
bound.” Miss Graeme, like a majority of the 
critics, approved of the Brook award, a paint- 
ing of “real quality.” 

Of the five exhibiting nations, the Americans 
alone reflect the trend of the times, have let 
the soil seep between their toes, according to 
Dorothy Kantner of the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph. Writes Miss Kantner: “Because of the 
turmoil abroad, one expects to find some force- 
ful messages in the paintings by the Euro- 
pean artists. There are none. Centuries hence, 
if the historian wished to trace, through art, 
a record of the moods, activities and physical 
state of the world today, he would stand more 
chance of finding it in the American section.” 

“Europe is jaded. Much of the work which 
Director Saint-Gaudens brought back this 
time seems scarcely worth the trouble of col- 
lecting, shipping and hanging. It may prove 
an interesting venture if Carnegie Institute, 
checked by war, confines her search for art to 
this continent next year. Mexico and South 
American countries might have something to 
offer.” 

Jeanette Jena of the Pittsburgh Post-Gaz- 
ette, who like Newsweek had high praise for 

[Please turn to page 34] 
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Self Portrait by the Sea: Henry Mattson 


Night, Deep Waters and Henry Mattson 


Henry Mattson, who paints the sea from 
an inland retreat—and from memory—is show- 
ing a group of new canvases at the Rehn 
Galleries, New York, representing work done 
since his last show there two years ago. Sev- 
eral of his moody marines are supplemented 
by a few still lifes, a few landscapes, and 
two curiously wry self portraits. 

The deep sea at night—Mattson’s most suc- 
cessful and ever-recurring theme—is repre- 
sented among the 14 new pictures by a large, 
daring nocturne, Night and the Sea (Corcoran 
exhibit in 1939), in which a glaring moon 
shines uncompromisingly over the silver- 
crested waves; and by another sonorous pic- 
ture of the deep in which a single wave 
has lifted its livid green bulk heavenward, 


streaked with a coxcomb of white churn. A 
third nocturnal marine, Dawn Light, is in a 
less violent, though equally profound key, 
lonesomely lit beneath a muffled sky. 

Nature’s grip on Mattson appears again in 
his landscapes and best in the green, jungle- 
like Woodland. Here the foreground trees 
thrust themselves forward, seeking vainly for 
a release from the engulfing mass of color 
out of which they emerge. Even in his large, 
recent Self Portrait by the Sea, Mattson ap- 
pears transfixed and caught up by the pow- 
er of the moon, the sea and the rocks. With 
a frail glance sideways tu the spectator, the 
artist seems about to surrender to the inex- 
orable will of the elements, not sad, not glad 
—just poignantly hesitant. 





Living With It 

The Woman’s Art Club of Cincinnati, in 
an attempt to intensify that city’s conscious- 
ness of art, has planned an exhibition which 
will dramatize the rdle art can play in living. 
Opening on Nov. 3, the Club’s show will fea- 
ture paintings in suitable groupings of furni- 
ture, backgrounds, rugs and drapes, demon- 
strating the effectiveness of art in living rooms, 
dining rooms, offices and other settings. 

A series of lectures will be given during 
the course of the show, which will center 
around the work of Cincinnati artists. Proto- 
types of this exhibition have been held in 
New York by several organizations, notably 
the Decorators Picture Gallery, which builds 
up room decorations around paintings. 
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Omaha Sees Archipenko 


The University of Omaha has organized an 
extensive exhibition of the works of Alexander 
Archipenko. The show, which is scheduled to 
run until Dec. 10, includes 17 sculptures, 15 
paintings and a number of drawings. 

The Omaha exhibition brings to the Ne- 
braska city an over-all picture of the noted 
modernist’s career. The earliest displays date 
from 1910; others cover Archipenko’s work 
down to 1937. Among the sculptures are 
Zarathustra, Josephine Bonaparte, Family, and 
Hero; and among the paintings, Two Women, 
and Cleopatra. Sponsored by the University’s 
department of paintings and sculpture, the 
show is under the direction of Dr. Berthe C. 
Koch. 


Frida vs. Diego 


Reno jupces have heard practically all the 
grounds on which angered or bored parties 
build divorce cases. But something new in 
the way of grounds has just come out of 
Mexico. 

“Artistic differences,” the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune reported last fortnight, are the 
basis of the present divorce proceedings be- 
tween Mexico’s famous and fiery muralist, 
Diego Rivera, and his pretty and charming 
painter-wife, Frida Kahlo de Rivera. 

The divorce action, signed “by mutual con- 
sent,” comes as a climax to a period during 
which the two artistic temperaments have 
been insulated against each other by a separa- 
tion of numerous miles. The action has failed 
utterly to upset the magnanimous complacence 
of the 53-year-old painter. “It’s purely a mat- 
ter of legal convenience in the spirit of mod- 
ern times,” he explained to a United Press 
reporter while toying with a pet monkey 
that perched fraternally on his shoulder. 

Rivera, already twice divorced, has been 
living in his modernistic red-and-blue studio 
in San Angel. Strained relations became ap- 
parent when Sefora Rivera, returning from 
a Paris exhibition of her paintings last May, 
did not join her husband at San Angel, but 
went instead to her Coyoacan home, which 
had been vacated by Trotsky after he and 
the muralist had disagreed. First Leon, then 
Frida. 

“We have been separated for five months,” 
she told a reporter. “Our difficulties began 
after my return to Mexico from Paris and 
New York. We were not getting along well.” 
Her New York show at the Julien Levy Gal- 
leries earned Frida Rivera many inches of 
news print and critical acclaim. 

Another revealing thing about the proceed- 
ings is the disclosure of Rivera’s full name— 
an unbelievable collection of appellations, 
tagged together after the old Mexican custom: 
Diego de la Concepcion Juan Nepomuceno 
Estanislao de la Rivera y Barrientos Acosto y 
Rodriguez. 

The long-named muralist, in further ex- 
plaining the situation to the United Press, 
announced that there “is no trouble in the 
magnificent relations between us.” He said: 
“We are doing it in order to improve Frida’s 
legal position. There are no sentimental, ar- 
tistic or economic questions involved. It is 
really in the nature of a precaution.” 





Hearst Collection Moved 


The International Studio Art Corporation, 
which owns a large part of the Hearst Col- 
lection, has moved from 46 E. 57th Street 
to temporary quarters at 11 E. 57th Street, 
pending completion of its new offices and 
galleries at number 15 East 57th Street. The 
firm’s new galleries are expected to open 
about Nov. 15, with a carefully selected ex- 
hibition from the famous publisher’s vast ac- 
cumulation of art treasure. 

The Corporation is under the active man- 
agement of J. P. Anderson and Dr. Paul L. 
Drey. Its stock includes items in all fields and 
of all periods of fine and applied arts. 


Kent Denies Red Label 


In a letter to the Dies Committee, Rock- 
well Kent denied persistent testimony before 
that committee that he is a communist, or 
communist-influenced, and that he received 
$40,000 from the Department of Interior for 
a mural in its Washington building. Kent said 
that the Treasury Art Section paid $3,500 
for the mural and that nothing was paid by 
Harold Ickes’ Interior department. 
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Cezanne Centennial 


THE First CEZANNE ever brought to Amer- 
ica, Les Moissonniers, which the late John 
Osborne Sumner of Boston purchased out 
of Vollard’s first large Cézanne show in 1895, 
will be shown in a notable Cézanne exhibition 
scheduled from Nov. 7 to Dec. 2 at the Marie 
Harriman Gallery, New York. 

Celebrating Cézanne’s centennial this year, 
and, incidentally, the gallery’s tenth birthday, 
the show will exhibit five Cézanne canvases 
for the first time in New York. It will include, 
in all, nineteen oils and thirteen watercolors, 
many of them loaned by private collectors; 
others from the gallery’s own important Cé- 
zanne collection. 

The five oils making their public debut in 
New York are Campagnes de Bellevue and 
Au Bord De L’Eau, owned by the Harriman 
Gallery; Baigneur Debout, loaned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Chauncey McCormick of Chicago; La 
Montagne Sainte-Victoire, Vue de Gardanne, 
loaned anonymously; and the Sumner canvas, 
which is loaned by the Estate of John Os- 
borne Sumner. Another canvas from Boston, 
Eau Courante en Sous-Bois, loaned by Mrs. 
Thomas N. Metcalf, will be shown for the 
first time in New York. The notable Madame 
Cézanne in Red Chair (see cover of this issue) 
comes from the collection of Robert Treat 
Paine, 2nd, of Boston. - 

Other paintings loaned to the Centennial ex- 
hibition are from the collections of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Paley, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Lew- 
isohn, Henry P. MclIlhenny, Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry Bakwin, Samuel S. White, 3rd; Mr. 
F. H. Hirschland, Miss Edith Wetmore, T. E. 
Hanley, the Art Institute of Chicago, and the 
Wildenstein and Durand-Ruel Galleries, New 
York. 





Barnard’s Dream 


The collection of Romanesque and Gothic 
art left by the late George Grey Barnard in 
a structure he called The Monastery, adjoin- 
ing his New York studio, may be sold to the 
National Cathedral in Washington, according 
to the New York Times. Plans for raising the 
$1,500,000 needed for acquisition and build- 
ing are being pushed by a number of wealthy 
persons. 

According to the late sculptor’s will, pro- 
ceeds from sales of the collection are to go 
to erect the Rainbow Monument, a huge me- 
morial to Peace, on the design of which Bar- 
nard worked the last twenty years of his life. 
“The memorial, in the form of an arch,” writes 
the Times correspondent, “is to be 100 feet 
high and 60 feet wide. As the spectator faces 
the arch he will see a group of heroic nude 
male figures climbing toward the rainbow, 
symbolizing the souls of dead soldiers, aspir- 
ing to the hope that the ‘carnage of the last 
war will not occur again.” 


Manship in Junk Yard 


Paul Manship’s 250-pound bronze statue 
Actaeon, which on Oct. 7 was stolen from the 
grounds of the Yonkers (N. Y.) estate of 
Samuel Untermyer, was recovered last fort- 
night from one John Real, dealer in metals and 
junk. Police located the missing work of 
art in the shack of Mr. Real, who refused 
to tell how he had come by it. The present 
international demand for scrap metal may 
have something to do with the case. 

The statue had beeen unbolted, leaving its 
four sections disjointed, but other than that 
no damage was reported. At this writing Mr. 
Real is stopping with the local police, who 
seem greatly interested in his first excursion 
into art collecting. 
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House on Division Street: AARON BoHROD 


Aaron Bohrod Cinches National Ranking 


A SCORE OF OILS and, a dozen watercolors 
of Chicago by its uncompromising delineavor, 
Aaron Bohrod, are on view at the Associated 
American Artists Gallery, in the first com- 
prehensive Manhattan exhibition by this ris- 
ing Midwest painter. Bohrod, as reported on 
page 5, won third honorable mention in the 
current Carnegie International. 

Bohrod was born in Chicago 32 years ago, 
studied at the Art Institute there and, except 
for brief interludes in New York and New Or- 
leans, he has lived in and painted the city 
continuously. Nearly all of the canvases in 
the present show depict some aspect—gen- 
erally a seamy one—of the Chicago scene. 

Beginning with a haunting little view of 
Evening in Roscommon, the exhibition limns 
its way up and down Maxwell Street, into 
Division Street, along the waterfront, into 
the North Side slums, down alleys and across 
railroad tracks—documenting at each turn 
the unexpected array of multi-varied color 
that plays over the unplanned parts of an 
American city. 

According to a note by the artist in the 
catalogue, he is already in his third “period.” 
He writes: “My work may be divided, I 
think, into three periods—an early, dashy, 
hot-colored one; a middle period where a 
cool deliberate manner was substituted; and 
my present period during which all the paint- 
ings in this show were done. In them I have 
tried to retain the structure of the second 
period and reintroduce a little of the flow 
and color of the earliest period. My two Gug- 
genheim Fellowships have helped me.” 

The artist is “still in a kind of formative 
stage of a development that may well be 
watched with confidence,” wrote the Times 


critic, Edward Alden Jewell. “The new work 
is inclined to be uneven in quality and some 
of it must be deemed inferior to what we 
know Mr. Bohrod capable of doing. Yet there 
are things on the wall that denote the gradual 
emergence of a definitely personal style.” 

Bohrod’s use of color is unique at the mo- 
ment. He pitches each tone at its topmost 
intensity, and sometimes to the shrill point 
where it dances before the eyes. For arbitrary 
values pushed thus into a “stratosphere” stage, 
Jewell noted Children Swimming and Land- 
scape with Bridge. As his best and most per- 
sonal pictures, the Times critic offered Back- 
yard in Winter and River, New Orleans. 

“Opposed to a former acerbity that tended 
to be bleak and thin and tight, there is, now 
predominant,” wrote Jewell, “a mood of 
charming lyricism. Whether, as to tone, ex- 
travagantly keyed; whether profusely spent or 
directed with more discreet and cogent sensi- 
tiveness, paint possesses a sensuous quality 
that used not, at any rate in like degree, to 
figure in the artist’s work.” 





In Stone and Ink 


Cornelia Van A. Chapin, known for her 
direct carvings of animal subjects, is showing 
Philadelphians another branch of her work. 
In the Print Club Gallery a collection of 
her prints and drawings of birds and animals 
will hang until Nov. 19, augmented in the 
Club’s garden by a group of Miss Chapin’s 
strong, much-alive direct carvings. The pres- 
ent show is the first in which the prominent 
sculptor has included work in both media— 
end it demonstrates once again that a good 
sculptor is a good draftsman. 
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William Rush Carving Allegorical Figure of Schuylkill River: Eakins 





William H. Macdowell: Eaxtns 


Two New York Shows Trace Art of Thomas Eakins, American Master 


WITH TWO GALLERY EXHIBITIONS and the 
announcement by the Brooklyn Museum that 
it has acquired an important canvas by him, 
Thomas Eakins is providing the main early 
Noyember art fare in New York. 

The two gallery shows are actually one, be- 
ing held in the same building through the col- 
laboration of the Babcock and Kleemann firms. 
With the death of Mrs. Susan McDowell 
Eakins, the artist’s widow, and the settle- 
ment of her estate, an unusual variety of 
Eakins items has been made available to the 
public. 


One of the paintings included in the com- 
bined show is the new Brooklyn picture, Wil- 
liam Rush Carving His Allegorical Figure of 
the Schuylkill River, acquired through the 
Babcock Gallery and exhibited, along with 
all of the larger canvases, in the Kleemann 
establishment. The smaller items—sketches, 
watercolors, small oils, ete—are hung in the 
former gallery. 

Eakins’ rise to the stature of a world mas- 
ter in the past few years makes the show 
especially interesting and, since it will prob- 
ably be the last opportunity for collectors to 
browse casually among Eakins items, the show 
has value to them as well as to students. 

In his lifetime, Eakins was a_ respected 
and fairly well-off painter in his native Phila- 
delphia, but he was not accorded the position 
of a master. He won only nine prizes, count- 
ing medals and honorable mentions, and, 
though he was elected tc the National Acad- 
emy and other organizations, his realistic 
paintings, especially his portraits, were not 
in the style most favored by the expanding 
American economy. 

The year after his death the Metropolitan 
Museum set an example for other art organi- 
zations by holding a memorial exhibition, 
which was followed the next year by a simi- 
lar show in Philadelphia. From that time un- 
til the present, Eakins’ reputation and the 
price of his paintings have increased many- 
fold. Fortunately, during these years, col- 
lectors have had at their disposal a superb 
biography and definitive catalogue by Lloyd 
Goodrich, and Eakins has not been the sub- 
ject of posthumous haggling over authorship 
nor the victim of faking such as has violated 
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the memory of other artists to whom recogni- 
tion came late. 

The student of Eakins will find his interest 
beginning in the Babcock Gallery where the 
more intimate items are hung. Studies of The 
Thinker, the Pathetic Song and other famous 
Eakins canvases are included in this section, 
and the deliberative method of the artist is 
seen to excellent advantage. There are two 
fine watercolors, the Zither Player and the 
portrait of William Macdowell, which illus- 
trate at a timely moment the unimportance 
of technique for its own sake. 

Eakins first large painting is another un- 
usually interesting exhibit. It is a Street in 
Seville, showing native children playing before 
a garden wall and, though pleasant and quite 
un-Eakins in color, the canvas does not show 
the power of the man’s later style. The fin- 
ished portraits, on the one hand, and the ana- 
tomical studies on the other demonstrate this 
phase of Eakins’ work. In two studies of 
William Rush’s models there is a sense of 
form for its own sake. His sketch of Three 


Thomas Eakins: Mrs. Eaxtns. Given to 
Philadelphia Museum by Charles Bregler 





Youths on Horseback, containing merely the 
stenography of a composition could easily 
hang with many of the best French moderns. 

In the portraits, of which Eakins did a 
great number, the “characterization” is couched 
in the language of paint. Especially fine are 
The Painter (Charles Linford),.Miss Drexel, 
Mrs. Mary H. Greenewalt, and The Pianist. 

The two exhibitions, which contain more 
than 60 paintings, will be on view until Nov. 25. 





By a Loving Hand 

OnE OF THE PHILADELPHIA MuseuM’s most 
intrinsically interesting feature attractions is 
its Thomas Eakins collection, a gift of Mrs. 
Eakins which ferms an ever heightening 
monument to the famous Philadelphian—a 
monument honoring the prophet in his own 
land. 

To that collection last summer was added 
a particularly meaningful canvas. It is a por- 
trait of Eakins, painted about 1915 by his 
wife, who, before her marriage, had been one 
of his most promising pupils. She pictured 
Eakins sitting at his easel, dressed in his 
habitual gray flannel shirt, and looking out 
meditatively, just as he might at an inter- 
ested visitor who had just entered his studio. 
The artist’s keenly penetrating eyes and finely 
shaped head, put on canvas by the person 
most intimately familiar with every aspect of 
his character, re-create the personality of the 
famed painter. In drawing and color the work 
is close to that of Eakins. 

Mrs. Eakins, the former Susan H. Mac- 
dowell, was the daughter of the engraver, Wil- 
liam H. Macdowell. She entered the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts and became 
a pupil of Eakins, who at that time was one 
of the school’s most influential artists. A bril- 
liant student, she won respect for her work, 
and later, in 1884, married her teacher. 

Mrs. Eakins, who died last year, presented 
her portrait of Eakins to Charles Bregler, one 
of her husband’s former pupils and for years 
a. close friend of the family. It was Bregler 
who in turn presented the canvas to the Phila- 
delphia Museum, where it now hangs in an 
honored place with other works by the great 
American realist. 
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Parisians in High 
and Muted Keys 


CaRRYING on in the absence of her husband, 
who is in the service of his country, Mrs. 
Pierre Matisse has reopened the Pierre Ma- 
tisse Gallery, New York, with a select group 
show of French moderns, of which the most 
outstanding is a six-foot canvas by Henri 
Matisse. The huge work was done at the 
same time and in the same spirit as The Dance 
which the artist painted for a Moscow collec- 
tor in 1908. A sketch for The Dance is owned 
by the Museum of Modern Art. 

In addition to the larger work there is a 
small canvas of a Figure With Bouquet done 
last summer by Matisse, which is exception- 
ally colorful and fresh. Dominated by intense 
reds and blues and with three lovely spots of 
lemon, the canvas is the brightest thing that 
has come out Europe in many months. 

In another room there are canvases by 
Balthus, Derain, Braque and Miro, all in a 
muted brownish key that makes a harmonious 
selection. Both the Miro and the Braque are 
early essays by the two abstractionists and 
neither picture is wholly non-representational. 
The Balthus is the artist’s best to date: a 
figure of a girl posed with ease and painted 
with a new assurance. In the higher key are 
Picasso’s Arlesienne and Rouault’s Twilight, 
which hang with the Matisse pictures. 


Quintanilla Debut 


Luis Quintanilla, formerly one of Spain’s 
leading contemporary artists, but now one of 
America’s, will open his first American ex- 
hibition of paintings Nov. 6 at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists Galleries, New York. 
Quintanilla, exiled, had his entire life work 
destroyed during the recent Civil War. 

In addition to easel paintings the show will 
contain several monumental frescoes which 
constitute Quintanilla’s swan song to Europe. 
He calls them Love Peace Hate War. They 
will be dedicated on the opening day by the 
former premier of Spain, Dr. Juan Negrin, 
who will read Archibald MacLeish’s poem 
inspired by the paintings. 


Head of a Nobleman: Ecyrt, 12TH Dynasty (Granite) 


Magnificent Egyptian Head for Kansas City 


Durinc Ecypt’s 12TH Dynasty, the banks 
of the Nile witnessed a new flowering of the 
arts. A Renaissance, particularly in sculpture, 
blossomed out of buds that had remained 
largely dormant since the fall of the 5th 
Dynasty. Of the works produced in that peri- 
od, only a few are known to exist today; and 
of those few, one is now in America—a life- 


Bathers: Henri Matisse (72” x 78”). At the Pierre Matisse Gallery. 
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size Head of a Nobleman, just acquired by 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery. 

As exemplified in the new Kansas City 
head, the sculptors of the 12th Dynasty fol- 
lowed in the paths forged by their predeces- 
sors of the Old Kingdom; they were pos- 
sessed of the same technical facility and had 
a similar ability to master intractable mate- 
rial. The Dynasty, distinguished by a trend 
toward social consciousness, set this same 
stamp on the arts of the time. Sculptors were 
more interested in man as a human being; 
rulers were depicted as less godlike and their 
age was no longer glossed over. On the con- 
trary, the tell-tale pouches under the eyes and 
lines of suffering were recorded with fidelity. 

“All these characteristics,” the museum an- 
nounces, “are found in the new acquisition of 
Kansas City. It is not a beautiful face, but 
it is aristocratic, marked by the dominance 
of one born to rule and presents an intense 
individuality. It must have come from one of 
the tombs to the south of Giza, and the 
simple headdress of a massive wig suggests 
a nobleman, The treatment of the hair is 
abstract, but the modeling of the face shows 
an extraordinary sensitivity. The outline of 
the cheek is superbly drawn and the whole 
personifies pride, arrogance, cruelty.” 

“Viewed as a completely successful ex- 
pression of portraiture,” Director Paul Gard- 
ner proudly concludes, “the head assumes a 
beauty that transcends regularity of features.” 


Golden Gate Attendance 


Kenneth Slaughter, secretary of the Fine 
Arts Palace at the Golden Gate Exposition 
writes: “Attendance has been tremendous 
since the closing date of Oct. 29 was an- 
nounced: 23,639 on Saturday, Oct. 21; 21,942 
on Sunday; 13,691 on Monday, etc.” 
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On tHE West Coast an important water- 
color event, the 19th annual exhibition of 
the California Watercolor Society is current 
until Nov. 19 at the Los Angeles Museum. 
The Society, active in a section of the coun- 
try noted for its vigorous, vital school of 
watercolor painting, has organized a show 
that, in the opinion of several qualified ob- 
servers, is one of the best in its long, success- 
ful series. “There is more energetic and orig- 
inal talent in this show than in any exhibi- 
tion I have seen in several years,” was the 
verdict turned in by Donald J. Bear, director 
of the Denver Art Museum. 

Examples of this “energetic and original 
talent” brighten the list of prize winners which 
the jury of award (Maurice Block, chairman, 
Alexander Brook, Rex Brandt, and Louise 
Upton) named. Heading the list is Tom Craig, 
whose The Lorenzetti Grave carried off the 


The Fair Correspondent: Lee Biair 
Awarded Meyer Flax Purchase Prize 





The Lorenzetti°Grave: THomas Craic 
Awarded California Watercolor Society $150 Prize 


Los Angeles Host to Nation’s Watercolorists 


Society’s purchase prize of $150. The Society’s 
First Award of Merit, the only prize not re- 
stricted to members, went to Charles Burch- 
field, whose solidly realized Parade depicts 
marching civilians as seen through the arches 
of an overpass. 

Next on the prize list is Phil Dike, whose 
swirling, blustery Then It Rained earned him 
the $50 Second Award of Merit. Lee Blair’s 
The Fair Correspondent, which pictures a 
tousled-haired blonde scribbling a note in a 
bleakly furnished room, brought this young 
Californian the $75 Meyer Flax Purchase 
Prize. Honorable mentions were pinned on the 
exhibits of Phil Paradise, Dong Kingman, 
Anders G. Aldrin and Elsie Lower Pomeroy. 

Of the 116 exhibits in the show, 35 were 
invited. The remaining 81 represent the severe 
pruning to which the jury of selection sub- 
jected the 275 entries received. Roland J. 


McKinney, director of the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum served on that jury, along with Gladys 
Aller, Rex Brandt, Tom Craig, Elmer Plum- 
mer and Millard Sheets. 

After placing her stamp of approval on 
the jury’s selections, Alma May Cook wrote 
in the Los Angeles Herald and Express that 
“we can look about at the pictures to find 
that three women stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the large number of men. . . . Irene 
B. Robinson’s colorful and well painted Au- 
tumn Fruit, Mary Blair’s quick, strong impres- 
sion of a Summer Squall, and Loren Barton’s 
enthusiastic presentation of the Malibu hills.” 

Miss Cook, continuing her “look about,” 
found many exhibits to comment on. W. N. 
Montgomery’s Wash House, a crisply done 
night scene; Earl Horter’s street scene; James 
Patrick’s. Louise, a sculpturally built-up fig- 
ure; Phil Paradise’s Miami Delaying the 
Start, a quick catching of the aura of the 
race track; and Dr. R. H. Kennicott’s Negro 
Bather were some that conveyed a “special 
message” to her. “Fletcher Martin,” she wrote, 
“is always robust in his work and in this ex- 
hibition he presents a lusty sailor and girl 
interpretation of A Loaf of Bread, a Jug of 
Wine and Thou, which has gone a long way 
from a poetical interpretation.” 

James Fitzgerald’s Baiting Miss Cook clas- 
sified as “outstanding,” and Herman Reuter 
of the Hollywood Citizen-News was in har- 
mony with this appraisal. Baiting, he wrote, 
“shows a man in a boat surrounded by sea- 
gulls on the wing. It is as simple as that. 
Yet, as a distinguished, deft and considered 
bit of watercolor painting, it is miles ahead 
of many a more complicated opus.” 

Reuter’s special mentions included most 
of the Cook-honored exhibitors, but in addi- 
tion, he singled out Hardie Gramatky’s Nyack 
Pavilion, Milford Zornes’ Los Alamos Valley, 
Joan M. Irving’s Bare Skin Neck, Mass., El- 
len Carpenter’s Summer Afternoon, Park 
French’s L. C. H., Ken Johnson’s Hills in 
Rain, and the works by Elmer Plummer, John 
H. Rich, Ejnar Hansen, Doro, Julien Binford, 
Emil Kosa, Jr., and George Post. 

Of the invited artists, two, Rex Brandt and 
Charles Burchfield, are represented by minia- 
ture one-man shows of ten and nine water- 
colors, respectively. The Burchfield group won 
the heart of the Hollywood critic. “Burchfield’s 
things are alone worth going to the museum 
to see,” he explained. “I don’t know of a 
watercolorist that can get more overwhelming 
or more fascinating gloom into a_ picture.” 

The invited exhibitors, in addition to Brandt 
and Burchfield, are: Julien Binford, Francis 
Chapin, Nicolai Cikovsky, Howard Cook, Jon 
Corbino, Julio De Diego, Adolph Dehn, Emil 
Ganso, Edward Hopper, Earl Horter, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Ward Lockwood, Reginald Marsh, 


John Whorf, Andrew Wyeth and William Zor- 
ach. 





Wood Presents Cone 

“A man’s man, with a good digestion, in- 
finite common sense, and a booming, infec- 
tious laugh,” is Grant Wood’s estimate of 
his fellow townsman and artist, Marvin Cone. 
The two are products of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
a community which for years has been buy- 
ing the paintings of its own artists. Last 
month the art association gave Cone an ex- 
hibition and Wood wrote for the catalogue 
an appreciation of the man and the artist. 

“Two qualities—the poetry and the clear 
direct representation—have always been pres- 
ent in the artist’s work,” wrote Wood, “but 
in his more recent painting, he has synthesized 
the two into a realm that is at once strong 
and sensitive. It is the mature work of a 
distinguished artist.” 
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Suburban Supper: Put Parapise 
Awarded Dana Watercolor Medal 


CALIFORNIA’S NEW PREEMINENCE in water- 
color is proved for the second consecutive 
year at the 37th Annual Watercolor and Print 
Exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
which, combined with the annual exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters, is current in Philadelphia until 
Nov. 26. 

Millard Sheets of Claremont, California, 
won the top watercolor award this year, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his fellow Cali- 
fornian, Barse Miller, who won it last year. 
The second ranking award in the current an- 
nual was taken by Phil Paradise of Pasa- 
dena, California—giving the Western invaders 
a clean-cut victory, and drawing attention once 
again to the rising star of Southern Califor- 
nia’s younger artists. Paradise, like Sheets, 
trained at the Chouinard Art Institute. 





Hilltop Farm: Miccarp SHEETS 


Awarded Philadelphia Watercolor Prize of $200 


Californians Score Again in Philadelphia’s Watercolor Annual 


For his group of four landscanes. Sheets 
was designated by the jury of selection and 
award—comprising Charles Burchfield, Ross 
Braught, William A. Hoffstetter, Earl Horter, 
Robert Riggs and George Wiggins—as recip- 
ient of the Philadelphia Watercolor Prize of 
$200 for the “strongest” exhibit. 

The Dana Watercolor Medal, awarded to 
the “best work in watercolor for boldness, 
simplicity and frankness of work,” was given 
to a group by Paradise. The Eyre Medal for 
the best print went to Benton Spruance of 
Philadelphia for his three lithographs; and 
the Pennell Memorial Medal for “achievement 
in illustration of the graphic arts,” was 
awarded to Ben Shahn of Hightstown, N. J. 
for his sporting subject in gouache, Sunday 
Football. For her color block print of poppies 
and convolvulvus, Margaret Patterson of Bos- 


ton was awarded the Dawson Memorial Medal. 

In the miniature section, the main award 
—the Society's Medal of Honor—went to 
Lydia Eastwick of New York fer her minia- 
ture, My Father. The D. J. McCarthy prize 
of $100 for the “most meritorious miniature 
in the exhibition” wa; awarded to Elsie Dodge 
Pattee; and the Howell Tracy Fisher Memori- 
al prize of $100 for the best portrait to Eula- 
bee Dix, also of New York. 

In the invited foreign section of the water- 
color show there is a group of 14 illustrations 
by the late Arthur Rackham, famed English 
illustrator of children’s books. Other foreign 
artists include Cecil A. Hunt of England; 
Alexander Robinson. Lucien Simon and Jean 
Julien Lemordant of France, and Ernst Nor- 
lind of Sweden. The remaining exhibitors 
number 96 Americans. 





European Echoes 


Four THOUSAND paintings in the Louvre 
were evacuated in order of value, the fifty 
most important works finding security in the 
subterranean vaults of the Bank of France 
while those of less importance were carried 
by truck to the isolated Chateau de Chambord. 

To speak of the care and labor expended 
in safeguarding the sculptural and archi- 
tectural treasures throughout France, an ex- 
ample is offered in regard to the stained glass 
of Chartres, la Sainte-Chapelle, Saint-Severin, 
Saint-Etienne-du-Mont and Saint-Gervais where 
highly specialized workmen have removed fif- 
teen thousand square metres and placed them 
in safety without having to deplore the break- 
age of a single section. 

Statistics give curious results—they inform 
us that the Louvre Museum last year received 
many less visitors than Versailles and the Ab- 
bey of Saint-Michel; the ramparts of Car- 
cassone fewer than the towers of Notre Dame; 
the Luxembourg Museum in 1938 had taken 
in only 75,000 francs or about 20,000 less than 
the Pantheon. 

Because of the need for cellulose, some 
of the weekly publications are suspended, 
notable among which is Beaux-Arts. 

While cleaning up odds and ends in his 
presbytery, the curate of Ricamarie, near 
Saint-Etienne discovered some very finely 
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carved 18th century wooden statues under 
later imposed washes of plaster and_ gilt. 
These statues represent a Christ, a Saint Bar- 
bara and a Saint Francois Regis. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts will be installed 
and conducted in the Louis XV wing of the 
Palace of Fontainbleau. 

Both the great English art auction firms, 
Christie’s and Sotheby, are closed. The same 
is true of the important London galleries. In 
Paris the leading art dealers have locked 
their doors, and many of them have gone to 
the Maginot Line. 

A picture by Murillo, the Crowning with 
Thorns which had been fraudulently smuggled 
from Spain into France has been refound by 
the Police at Perpignan. 


—C. R. Borotey 





Lapis Detects a Habit 


Dear Boss: They say that beer made Mil- 
waukee famous, but my cousin tells me 
that it was the water that made the beer. 
Can you tell me whether there is some- 
thing in California water that makes water- 
colors good? Lately, every time I go to 
those aquarelle annuals I see blue ribbons 
decorating the exhibiting of these pesky 
Californians? Its getting habitual! 


—P. Lapis Lazu. 





Outlawed! 


THE OUTLAWED ArT of Germany, paintings 
and sculptures by her artists which at one 
time hung in German museums and have 
since been purged as “bolshevistic” or “non- 
Aryan,” form an exciting exhibition at the 
Institute of Modern Art in Boston. Most of 
the works were acquired by Americans last 
summer in Lucerne, where the German gov- 
ernment had sent them to be auctioned to 
raise cash for the Nazi regime ‘cash to Ger- 
many meaning any country’s currency but her 
own). Many of the Boston exhibits drew their 
subject matter from the Bible—another “non- 
Aryan” work of art. 

From the National Gallery in Berlin are 
two wood sculptures by Barlach, Revenge 
and Reading Monk. From the same museum 
came two of the paintings, Ernst Kirchner’s 
The Street and Paul Klee’s watercolor, Twit- 
tering Machine. Max Beckmann’s Portrait of 
Zeretelli was once in the Dresden National 
Gallery; Oskar Kokoschka’s Elbe River near 
Dresden was also there, and from the Alber- 
tinum comes Marcks’ Christ and Mary. 

Emil Nolde’s Christ and the Children, and 
Frau Modersohn-Recker’s Praying Peasant Wo- 
man from the Kunsthalle at Hamburg, and 
Beckmann’s Christ and the Adultress from 
the Mannheim Kunsthalle are others in the 
show, which continues to Dec. 10. 
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Margaretta Henrietta, Lady Hepburn: RarsurN 


In the J. Horace Harding Collection 


Gallery Opens With Five Centuries of Art 


THE SUMPTUOUS NEW GALLERIES of James 
St. L. O'Toole in New York are hung during 
November with exhibits drawn from five cen- 
turies of actistic production. The upper gal- 
lery featvres a large selection of important 
portraits by artists of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries, a'l from the famed J. Horace Hard- 
ing Collection. 
vases by 


Among the earliest are can- 
Giovanni Moroni, Sebastiano del 
Piombo and Antonio Moro. From the brush 
of the latter are two vivid characterizations: 
Portrait of a Gentleman and Portrait of a 
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Lady, the latter reproduced in the Dec. 15, 
1938, issue of THe Art Dicest. 

The 17th century is represented by two of 
its brightest lights: Rubens and Rembrandt. 
The Rembrandt work is a Portrait of an Old 
Van, a deeply colored, sonorous likeness done 
with sympathy and consummate skill. 

The art scene in the 18th century shifted 
to England, and the O’Toole show’s exhibits 
from that period likewise shift to the Eng- 
lish portraitists. Sir Joshua Reynolds is there 
with a Portrait of Mrs. Freeman, Jr., and 


London 





Thomas Gainsborough, with his Portrait of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, a much-married lady who 
was for a time the wife of George, Prince of 
Wales, later King George V. Another Royal 
Academician, John Hoppner, contributes a 
crisply textured study of Lady Redesdale, and 
the great Scotch portraitist, Raeburn, the 
strong, keenly perceived characterization of 
Lady Hepburn, reproduced herewith. 

Goya’s portrayal of Victor Guye carries the 
portraits into the 19th century and serves as 
a transition to the moderns who occupy the 
lower O'Toole gallery. Here are names that 
have made major contributions to the art of 
their time: Renoir, who is represented by two 
drawings, one a group figure piece in char- 
coal called Conversation, and the other a 
tender, yet solidly conceived Portrait of Pierre 
Renoir as a Baby; Viaminck, whose The 
Village of Beauches is a lushly colored opaque 
rendering of a village street flanked by old 
houses; Utrillo, whose Street in Montmarte 
is a characteristic portrayal of a deserted 
avenue; and Raoul Dufy, whose two water- 
colors are gay and colorful improvisions. The 
Carnegie’s third prizewinner, Marc Chagall, 
is also in the O’Toole show, with a fantasy 
called The Village Lovers. The lovers, strange- 
ly distorted, are seated on a huge chicken. 
Accompanying these are a sensitively drawn 
nude figure by Foujita, and works by Morisot, 
Marquet, Marchand, Domec, Bonnard, Gro- 
maire and de Waroquier. 





Jigs Jag on Jug 

While on a routine assignment covering re- 
cent acquisitions at the Metropolitan Museum 
a reporter for the New York Sun found a 
spicy exposé of ancient Greek life portrayed 
on two Atheneum jugs. Such jars containing 
fermented wine were opened on certain feasts 
and, “what with sampling this jar and that 
jar, monumental binges resulted.” 

“One of the events on the program of such 
a day of fun and frivolity,” wrote the Sun 
reporter, “was the wine bibber’s handicap in 
which each man was given a stated portion 
of vino, usually about three pints and drank 
it against time. He who finished first was the 
winner and received if not a lily in the 
hand a wreath of laurel in his curly locks. 

“On one of the acquired jars the winner 
is portrayed jigging a jag homeward accom- 
panied by his two servants, one lighting the 
way with a torch, the other carrying the mas- 
ter’s clothes and beating out the time for 
his nib’s polka. (The master it seems, was 
one to start disrobing along about the third 
drink). On the second jar the master is home, 
beating boisterously on the door with his 
torch while the littke woman, a lamp in her 
hand, hesitates distractedly with finger on 
lip, wondering whether it would be wise to 
open the door.” 





Free Lectures at American Salon 

In celebration of American Art Week, the 
American Salon, New York, has scheduled two 
free lectures at its galleries for the evenings 
of Nov. 2 and Nov. 9. Edward P. Caswell, 
noted book illustrator, will give the first lec- 
ture, entitled the The Picturesque Side of 
New York. Second in the series will be a 
talk and demonstration by M. A. Rasko, artist 
and teacher, on A Better Understanding of 
Art and on painting a portrait. 
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Marin on Review 


FocaL point for many a heated dispute is 
the art of John Marin. For every appraisal of 
“unsurpassed genius” there is an evaluation 
considerably less enthusiastic, and for every- 
one to whom Marin’s goal is perfectly clear 
there is one who is impervious to his message. 

Those who would review Marin’s watercolor 
career in its full scope, with a view to con- 
solidating their reactions to his work, have 
such an opportunity in the Marin show or- 
ganized by Alfred Stieglitz at An American 
Place in New York (current until Nov. 21). 
There Marin’s great apologist has put on view 
20 watercolors that pick up the artist’s career 
in 1908 and carry it down to 1937. Running 
concurrently is an exhibition of another group 
of 20 Marin watercolors at the Downtown Gal- 
lery. The Downtown show, though not so 
wide in scope, provides a revealing study of 
many phases in Marin’s career. 

The two 1908 exhibits in the Steiglitz show 
bear little resemblance to those of later date, 
as indeed they do to each other. One of them, 
Old Houses, Chartres, is done in smooth, deft, 
conventional washes, but the other, London 
Omnibus, is rendered in pale washes broken 
into small surface areas. The experimentation 
that Marin carried on from that point is the 
dominant note of both shows. 

Succeeding exhibits trace the development 
of his very individual method of reducing es- 
sences of places to swift stenographic notes, 
using color and a fluid set of symbols. Em- 
phasis shifts, over the years, from representa- 
tion to symbolism, to color, to composition 
that is almost calligraphic. Also revealed is 
the evolution of the enclosure forms by which 
Marin emphasizes his compositional unity. 

The New York critics remained aloof from 
the pro and con Marin disputes. With few 
exceptions they turned in reviews that sep- 
arated the more successful papers from those 
they deemed less proficient. There were no 
attempts at definitive appraisals. 

Summed up Jerome Klein in the Post: “All 
the cryptic jargon that has been strewn about 
him is swept aside by the simple fact, so 
crystal clear in this exhibition, that Marin is 
a splendid nature painter. This is said ad- 
visedly, taking full cognizance of the com- 
plexity, even obscurity, of Marin’s urban sub- 
jects. These express the artist’s mystical con- 
ception of the city and are by no means his 
strong point.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune con- 
cluded his review thus: “In the long run, and 
especially when he simplifies his subject, it 
is Mr. Marin’s color that holds attention, as 
in the beautiful Off Cape Split. When he is in- 
coherent—and he often is—he is merely be- 
wildering, but when he is unified he enriches 
the moment.” 
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The Benediction: ADRIAEN VAN ASTADE 


Van Ostade—Minor but Not Weak 


AN EXHIBITION OF PRINTS by Adriaen Van 
Ostade, a contemporary of Rembrandt in 
Dutch art, has been arranged at the M. A. 
McDonald Galleries, New York. Scenes of in- 
timate village life in old Holland make up 
the subject matter which is handled by the 
Dutch extrovert with an excellent sense of 
light and dark. 

One of Robert McDonald’s refreshing cat- 
alogues describes the exhibition. He calls Van 
Ostade a most interesting “minor poet” of 
the graphic arts—“and minor no longer means 
weak.” It means, rather, “the limits of an 
artist’s vision, his temperature; whether he 
aims at the stars or the housetops.” 

“Though highly gifted and even strong,” 
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says McDonald, “men of this sort must wait, 
and really wait their hearing, for they are the 
soloists swamped by mighty symphonies—as 
were so many Elizabethans by all-knowing 
Shakespeare and as Van Ostade has been by 
his contemporary Rembrandt.” 

The best qualities of realism of his time in 
Holland repose in the Van Ostade prints, 
writes McDonald, “a good natured, humanist 
realism thrown off center by no extreme emo- 
tions and totally without posing or hocus- 
pocus. In them is beautiful drawing se simple 
to the eye and so full of deep sly knowledge; 
and lively etching, so rare in his often poorly 
printed work.” 

The exhibition continues through November. 
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Macbeth and the Witches: Ryver (Courtesy of Ferargil) 
“Wagnerian Opera Full of Dark, Brooding Mystery” 


Columbus Presents Concert of Masterpieces 


“A ConcerT OF MASTERPIECES”—an art ex- 
hibition emulating the te¢hnique of the con- 
cert—has been arranged at the Columbus 
Gallery of Art by its director, Phillip R. 
Adams. Containing only 11 pieces, the “con- 
cert” begins like a symphony program, with 
a few selections from classic eras, and con- 
tinues through to the romantic period, rang- 
ing skillfully in scale from the heroic to the 
intimate, from the tragic to the tender. 

In The Way of All Flesh, wrote the director, 
in the current Bulletin, “Samuel Butler caus- 
tically deflated Mendelssohn’s two hours of 
rapt adoration in one room of the Ufhzi 
Gallery. Somerset Maugham suggests five min- 
utes for exposure to a masterpiece. Cer‘ainly 
our aesthetic sensibilities reach a s2turaiion 
point a good deal sooner than we suspect, 
much sooner than the size of our exhibitions 
would indicate. Perhaps the musicians are 
wiser or more fortunate in their time limita- 
tions, when they perform a mere handful of 


selections in a concert. Then too, a musical 
program rarely confines itself to one style or 
period or master. Possibly the footlights be- 
hind which a concert is played have helped 
invest musical programs with a shrewder 
showmanship, which freely uses variety of 
style, change of mood and scale to keep an 
audience’s susceptibilities fresh.” 

Adam’s “concert” begins with a Babylonian 
granite head and continues through the first 
part with five other sculptures from classic 
periods, all of them lent by Dikran G. Keleki- 
an. A Theban relief, a portrait of Hatshepsut, 
a Saite portrait, a granite piece from Madura, 
India, and an Ile de France prophet—each 
of them fragments from great periods of civ- 
ilization—correspond with the simple choral 
forms contained in a symphonic program. 

At the time the polyphonic forms were 
invented the independent medium of painting 
sprang up and the second half of the concert 
contains five paintings. Quentin Massys Man 
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with a Pink from the Toledo Museum; Pous- 
sin’s Landscape with Nymphs and Satyrs from 
Cleveland; Constable’s Bridge on the Mole, 
lent by Carroll Carstairs Gallery; Delacroix’s 
Return of Christopher Columbus from Toledo, 
and Ryder’s Macbeth and the Witches lent 
by the Ferargil Galleries complete the pro- 
gram. 

“Massys was painting a hundred years be- 
fore Handel,” writes Robert Gunning in the 
Columbus Dispatch, “but the two men hold 
similar places in their respective arts. Massys’ 
portrait has the same basic strength and the 
same confident simplicity of a Handel oratorio. 

“Music’s development follows that of paint- 
ing by 200 years or more. Poussin painted 
his Landscape with Nymphs and Satyrs in 
the early 17th century when madrigals were 
being sung and polyphonic music was only 
beginning, but in ‘A Concert of Masterpieces’ 
the Poussin painting compares with the early 
romantics of the early 19th Century, let us 
say Mendelssohn. 

“Delacroix’s Return of Columbus is the 
Tschaikowsky symphony of the program, dra- 
matic in its sweep, yet sweet and charming 
in detail, and using the full orchestra. 

“And, straining the analogy to its fullest, 
Ryder’s Macbeth and the Witches is Wagner- 
ian opera full of dark brooding mystery, and 
Constable’s The Bridge on the Mole is a 
tone poem by Debussy patterned with pastoral 
flute notes.” 





Art via the Ear 


THe Museum or Mopern Art, potent force 
on the Metropolitan art front, is extending its 
activities to every section of the country 
through the medium of the Columbia coast- 
to-coast network. In a series of art broadcasts 
given under the title What’s Art To Me? the 
museum plans to dramatize to Americans the 
great, though often unnoticed, effect of mod- 
ern art on every-day life. 

Commentator is Holger Cahill, head of the 
WPA art program, whose duties will include 
interviewing prominent artists, collectors and 
museum officials. Painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, industrial design, photography and 
motion pictures are some of the classes of 
art that will be related to daily life. First 
program was aired on Saturday, Oct. 28, from 
6:30 to 6:45 P. M. (WABC). 

In announcing the series, Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., director of the museum, said: “It is an 
interesting problem to present effectively to 
the ear that which is created for the eye. 
The greatest effort is being made both by the 
museum and by Columbia to bring the pro- 
grams home to our listeners in a vivid, graphic 
way, without distorting or neglecting art val- 
ues.” 

After alluding to Cahill’s multiple activities 
as writer, lecturer, and Art Project executive, 
Barr declared: “In a democracy art is not 
official; it cannot be established by edict. It 
must be brought to the public by one who 
understands not only art and the artist but 
the public for which they exist.” 





“R.yv.R.” in De Luxe Edition 


Hendrik Van Loon’s best seller of a few 
years back, his R.v.R., The Life of Rem- 
brandt van Rijn, has been issued in a new 
and deluxe edition by the Heritage Press, New 
York. “Deluxe” is here employed with full 
permission of Noah Webster. Iflustrated with 
Rembrandt pzintings and drawings selected 
and arranged by J. B. Neumann, the text 
has been revised by the author for this new 
edition. The volume is bound in leather and 
boxed; price $5. 
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Sculpture Court of Gresham 
Gallery, New Orleans 


New Southerners 


IN AN HISTORIC OLD BUILDING in New Or- 
leans’ famous French Quarter, a new gal- 
lery opens its doors on Nov. 5. Given over 
to shows by members of the “New Southern 
Group,” the Gresham Gallery features in its 
inaugural exhibition the paintings and prints 
of some of the South’s most active artists. 
Sculptor-members of the Group—Lois Mahier, 
Duncan Ferguson and Enrique Alferez—are 
given exhibition space in the spacious court- 
yard, one of the largest in the city, which 
adjoins. 

The canvasés in the show are indicative of 












EXHIBITION 


RENAISSANCE 
PORTRAITS 


November 6 through December 6 


the healthy individuality and technical inde- 
pendence of the exhibitors. Ca-oline Durieux’s 
Flora is a satirical work built around a huge 
pair of eyes and topped by a great fluff of 
cottony hair; while Conrad Albrizio’s Robert 
Penn Warren is a strong canvas which cap- 
tures the likeness of the subject with ease. 
Boyer Gonzales, Jr.’s The Brewery, rendered 
in subdued tones, stresses design. Also heavy 
on design are the two works by Marion 
Souchon, who besides beigg an artist is a 
prominent surgeon. 

John McCrady’s two displays, The Shooting 
of Huey Long and Philosophers and Gossipers, 
are in this well-known artist’s characteristic 
vein and are concerned with life’s actualities. 
Don Brown is represented by two works, 
also picturing local subject matter. Conclud- 
ing the show are two canvases by Ralph 
Wickiser; one, a design problem solved with 
figures, and the other, a reflection of one 
aspect of the South’s economic life called 
Sharecroppers. 





New York’s First Museum 

One hundred and thirty-fi¥e years ago the 
first museum in New York City was founded. 
Functioning under the name of the New York 
Historical Society it has remained active, pre- 
serving material relating to the history of the 
United States, and of New York in particular. 
On the 19th of November the Society will 
open an anniversary exhibition during which 
it will display publicly for the first time its 
collections, not only of American art and 
history, but of European old masters, Egyp- 
tian antiquities, manuscripts and rare books 
which came into its possession before the exis- 
tence of any other repository in the city. 

The show, which will be a visual, factual 
history of the Society and its 135 years of 
collecting, will be on view until Feb. 25. 
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Ellsworth Woodward 


THE Isaac Detcapo Museum in New Or- 
leans was crowded all during the last three 
weeks in October—the attraction, a memorial 
show to Ellsworth Woodward, one of the 
South’s most prominent artist-teachers and a 
veteran spearhead for many an art enterprise 
in that section. 


The 136 exhibits in the memorial estab- 
lished an abbreviated record of a long and 
vigorous life. Etchings, drawings, bronze me- 
dallions and oils illuminated the versatile 
character of Woodward and traced his career, 
beginning with sketches executed in 1885, 
when he arrived in the South from New Eng- 
land, and on through works completed as 
late as 1937, one year before his death (Feb., 
1938). The exhibits, all drawn from private 
and public collections and from material stil 
in the possession of the artist’s family, wer 
selected by a committee of artists. 

The watercolors, reports Ethel Hutson of 
the museum staff for the /tem-Tribune, “show 
how Woodward’s style developed boldness, 
freedom and brilliance as his powers grew 
and his scope and outlook broadened, so that, 
paradoxically, his latest work seems that of 
a young man in his prime, full of the joy 
of life. More sedate are the oils, which in- 
clude several portraits of Southern notables.” 

The drawings and etchings depict an im- 
portant facet of Woodward’s talent. His work 
reached a culmination, according to Miss 
Hutson, “in the last ten years of his life, 
when freedom from academic duties permitted 
him to create scores of prints in which he 
reviewed the travels of the past and recorded 
the activities of men and animals at work on 
river front or levee, noted the proportions of 
the ancient French Quarter buildings, or fo- 
cused his imagination on Biblical scenes.” 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


EARLY SEASON plans at some of the gal- 
leries have been either scuttled or delayed 
because of the war, but in general the New 
York art season has proved itself a hardier 
flower than it was during certain other catas- 
trophes. The season is now, after a late start, 
back at the old pace with the difference that 
there is more emphasis than ever upon con- 
temporary American art. 

There have been few important changes in 
the set-up along 57th Street. The chief one 
was the resolution (at long last) of a much 
muddled auction situation. With the failure 
of the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries and with Parke-Bernet Galleries tak- 
ing over the former’s building and business, 
an impossible situation has been ended. New 
York evidently can not yet support two such 
large art auction houses. 

The year has begun as an American one; 
there are indications on all sides. The Whit- 
ney Museum show which opened in September 
was followed by retrospective or otherwise 
large exhibitions’ by Sheeler, Biddle, Bohrod, 
Elshemius and others. Americans took most 
of the honors at the Carnegie International. 
And, finally, American art is the main topic 
of a number of new art books and of more 
books in the offing. 


The Theme of the New Season 

For better or for worse, American art is 
this season’s theme. With painting and poli- 
tics as hopelessly mixed as they are, the situa- 
tion is rife with charges of either flag-waving 
or of dishonoring the home prophets, and it’s 
a wise critic that picks his way with caution 
through this year’s exhibitions on 57th Street. 
The issue is packed with guncotton. 

Things ought to get really heated after the 
Picasso show opens at the Modern Museum 
this month. A retrospective by a European 
whom a good many art critics consider has 
any living Ameriean painter licked hands 
down, is just the sort of detonation needed 
to set things off. Some predict that the show 
will wash Picasso up, and lay him back into 
history with his rose and blue periods; others 
say it will make American painting look like 
magazine cover stuff. We'll see. 

The very fact that there is so much fierce- 
ness about these issues means that a whole- 
some curiosity is in ferment. Even such a 
discussion as the difference between (and rela- 
tive merits of) abstract and non-objective art, 
which Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
pondered over casually one Sunday, grew 
eventually into a ten-week battle in the Sun- 
day Times art page that had to be called on 
account of darkness, with more than a score 
of letters-to-the-editor still clamoring to be 
heard. Politics crept into that discussion, too, 
with Stuart Davis arguing that abstract art 





is for the masses and Baroness Rebay holding 
out for only the “élite.” 


L’Ecole de Paris 

For all the emphasis on Americans, there 
are several foreign exhibitions current or re- 
cently closed that are of more than passing 
interest. Among them are two French artists 
making their debut, Jean Souverbie and Zyg- 
mundt Menkes. The latter, now a U. S. resi- 
dent, is exhibiting at French Art Gallery. 

Souverbie is showing 11 canvases at the 
Lilienfeld Galleries, They are in the School of 
Paris manner with emphasis upon the neo- 
classic. Lineaments with Poussin, Picasso, 
Braque and Chirico were noted by most of 
the critics and the artist’s graceful drafting 
style was praised, particularly by Carlyle Bur- 
rows of the Herald Tribune. 

An “harmonic beauty through the disposi- 
tion of line, form and color in his designs,” 
is the quality that made his work distinctive 
to Margaret Bruening of the Journal American. 
And she added, “also, an undertone of emo- 
tional power that makes itself felt through 
the austerity of intellectual approach.” 

With the forms “held together as if in- 
vested by the artist with magnetic attraction,” 
the effect of his paintings on Emily Genauer 
of the World Telegram was that of “exquisite 
taste, quiet and romantic mood, and very 
considerable skill.” 

The Times reviewer, Howard Devree, was 
willing enough to praise the artist’s handling 
of formal elements but the presence of heavy- 
handed bathers in neo-classic settings is not, 
to him, quite enough. “Capable stuff,” wrote 
he, “but one wonders whether Souverbie really 
has anything to say that matters. .. .” 


Menkes in Present Tense 

The other Frenchman, Menkes, paints in a 
more scintillating fashion, using color with 
evident delight and revelling in the present 
tense. His canvases—figures, still lifes, Wood- 
stock and Southern France landscapes—are 
the work, writes Miss Bruening in the Jour- 
nal American “of a matured, sophisticated 
artist who yet retains freshness of vision and 
sincerity.” 

“There is a pleasing vigor in all this work, 
decisiveness of contours, breadth and free- 
dom of brushwork which give vitality to all 
the canvases. The artist displays unfailing 
tact in his use of color whether in sparkling 
accents or broad areas of luscious pigment. 
His figures give an impression of natural pose 
and graceful bodily gesture ably related to 
the enclosing square of canvas.” 


New Curry Picture 
With the first flush of the American Scene 
movement already passed, a good many peo- 
ple are wondering what direction the art of 


Wisconsin Landscape: JouN SteEvart Curry. On View at Walker Gallery 
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On the Beach: JEAN SOUVERBIE 
At Lilienfeld Galleries 


the famous Midwest triumvirate, Benton, Curry 
and Wood, will take. Benton has already 
shown where he is headed and his Persephone 
and the landscapes and still lifes in his show 
last season broke definitely with his former 
style. The other two have not been heard from 
recently. For this reason, a new canvas by 
Curry on view at the Walker Galleries takes 
on an added interest. 

Entitled simply Wisconsin Landscape, the 
huge rolling landscape panorama is a daring 
attempt to orchestrate with rich brilliant col- 
ors over a wide field of tones. From a fore- 
ground streak of intense yellow, put on with 
Ryderesque arbitrariness, Curry’s new work 
weaves through the color and value scale to a 
deep purple in the horizon. It is thick with 
pigment and alive with light, but somewhat 
on the raw side in its total effect. Obviously 
Curry is working hard on a new tack himself, 
as he continues as artist-in-residence at Wis- 
consin University. 

In the Italian Manner 

The modern Italian school has an increasing- 
ly strong following in this country (it is al- 
ways fully represented at the Carnegie In- 
ternational) and one of the younger artists 
showing affinities with it, as was noted by 
Devree of the Times, is Vincent Spagna, ex- 
hibitor at the Midtown Galleries. 

Recalling Spagna’s last show, Devree noted 
that the artist “has gone on to interesting 
color patterns in landscapes with animals as 
well as a jocose nocturnal serenade. It is a 
gratifying record of growth.” 

But Spagna apparently leaves an impression 
of blandness with the Herald Tribune critic, 
Carlyle Burrows. “He doesn’t stir either 
mind or emotion greatly,” wrote Burrows, “but 
what he paints is sure to be fanciful and 
different from the ordinary run of pictures.” 
Vitality isn’t one of his strong points, con- 
cludes the critic, “but he can be, and often 
is, in a trifling way, entirely entertaining.” 


““Hush-Hush” Show 


“In a shroud of secrecy,” reported the News- 
week art correspondent recently, “the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York last week staged 
a ‘hush-hush’ show of eighteen ‘Unknown 
American Artists.’ Neither press nor public 
was invited to the luxurious sixth-floor mem- 
bers’ lounge where, over the teacups, the mu- 
seum’s 5,000 members, their guests, and the 
artists themselves were free to inspect a show 
put on for the museum’s advisory committee. 
The pictures, which will be on view for about 
a month, were assembled and hung by Sidney 
Janis, an advisory-committee member and 
New York collector whose finds among un- 
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taught painters, including Patrick Sullivan 
and William Doriani, have earned him a repu- 
tation as an art-world Columbus.” 

Others included in the ghost show, accord- 
ing to Newsweek, are Byron Randall, 21-year- 
old watercolorist who recently held a one-man 
show at the Whyte Gallery in Washington; 
Mrs. Flora Lewis, the Negro housewife whose 
landscape took first prize this fall at the Mis- 
souri State Fair; Patsy Santo, Vermont plast- 
erer, whose work is seen annually in the South- 
ern Vermont Artists exhibition; Fred Fred- 
ericks, a Bowery artist, whose work has been 
shown at the Morgan Galleries; and Morris 
Hirshfield, former cloak-and-suit manufacturer, 
whose canvases have been seen recently in 
the Hudson Walker Galleries. 

This item answers Mr. Boswell’s question 
last issue when he wondered on his editorial 
page how soon Mrs. Lewis would be taken up 
at the Modern Museum. 


No Advice for Wyeth 

It would be nice to be able to quote some 
interesting remarks or criticisms about the 
Andrew Wyeth show at Macbeth’s recently, 
but it is not possible. The show was a sell out, 
but the critics just repeated their old saws 
about how technically brilliant the young art- 
ist is and how he must be careful because he 
is so good—a hell of a thing to tell a young 
artist year after year. 


Quirt Now Surrealist 

A show of drawings by Walter Quirt at the 
Julien Levy Galleries has revealed the artist 
now as a surrealist with fertile subconscious 
pastures. The pencil drawings, done with that 
delicate and minute skill which has become 
a prerequisite to surrealism, depict an irra- 
tional world of strange: visions. 

Howard Devree of the Times was consider- 
ably impressed by Quirt’s new development, 
writing: “His work is individual and he never 
stoops to the conventional clap trap to be 
found in so much work in this field. Quirt 
can draw: his expressions are full of strange, 
haunted suggestion.” 


Round and About 

While stranded during the early weeks of 
the war in London, the Fortnight enjoyed an 
afternoon at the home of R. H. Wilenski, well 
known European critic who is also, it seems, 
a bulldog fancier of reputation. Wilenski had 
just finished correcting galley proofs of a pro- 
digious history of French art from Manet to 
the present time which will soon be published 
in America. From preliminary inspection the 
volume should be completely absorbing, be- 
[Please turn to page 34] 


Woman in Black Dress: MENKES 
At the French Art Galleries 
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Handsome Trouble: Emit J. Kosa, Jr. 
Watercolor by the 1939 Guest of Honor 


Three Juries Pick Oakland Watercolors 


Tue 164 exuipits in the Oakland Art Gal- 
lery’s seventh annual of watercolors, pastels, 
prints and drawings, constitute, according to 
local critics, one of the best shows in the 
series. This year more than 600 entries were 
received, not only from California artists but 
from 16 other states, including such distant 
commonwealths as Vermont, Massachusetts 
and New York. 

Selection of the exhibits was by the tri-jury 
system, fostered by Director William H. Clapp 
of the Oakland Art Gallery, a nine man jury 
composed of Cor de Gavere, H. L. Dungan, 
and Margaret E. Rodgers (conservatives) ; 
Maurice Logan, Joseph Raphael, and Matteo 
Sandona (intermediates); and Florence I. 
Tufts, Erle Loran and John Haley (radicals). 
The show closes Nov. 5. 

Juror H. L. Dungan, critic for the Oakland 
Tribune, approved the selections made by his 
colleagues. Wrote he: “There are a few works 
in the show that only the artists and some of 
the jurors could love, but on the whole it is 
an exceptionally good exhibition. Most of the 
watercolors are in the present-day manner— 
full of vim and color, dashing things giving 
the imagination full play.” The Tribune critic 
found no propaganda on the walls, few nudes 
and few portraits. “The prints and drawings,” 
he continued, “have enough variety in subject 
matter and handling to lift them from the 
dullness oozing over most large print shows, 
no matter how good.” 

In the opinion of Glenn Wessels of the San 
Francisco Argonaut, “there are a great many 
competent paintings, a few stodgy ones, and 
a large sprinkling of works which bear long 
examination.” 

“There is little in the exhibition,” Wessels 
continued, “which can be related to the dom- 
inant French ‘isms’ of later periods than 
Cézanne, though two ‘flat pattern cubist’ color 
woodblock prints loom strongly in the print 
gallery. About the most ‘advanced’ works are 
those of John Haley (Blind Street), and of 
Florence Ingalsbe Tufts, a Marinesque, Street 
in Taxco. The ‘American Scene’ is self-con- 
sciously affected in only a very few instances, 
but unconsciously and naturally interpreted in 
a great many cases. Along this line there is 
the Burchfieldish Going to Church by Raphael 


Gleitsman, and Nat Levy’s lithograph genre 
study Flotsam and Jetsam.” 

An accident brought luck to one of the 
exhibitors, Emily Symington of Los Angeles. 
Her entry was receiving a cold eye from the 
jury, Dungan reports, when it was knocked 
over, bringing to light another watercolor on 
the back. This heretofore covered work warmed 
the eyes of the jury, and it was admitted. 

The artists whose entries were tabulated 
as outstanding by Dungan were: Emil J. Kosa 
(the show’s guest of honor), Standish Backus, 
Jr.. K. Baumann, George Post, Yoshida Se- 
kido, Emmett Teague, Hagiwara Seiyen, Dong 
Kingman, Joseph Raphael, William Gaw, Ray 
Wilson and Ethel Grau. 

The list of headliners selected by Glenn 
Wessels included, in addition to some exhibi- 
tors also picked by Dungan, the following: 
Maurice Logan, Paul Carey, Erle Loran, Grant 
Arnold, Malcolm Campbell, Thomas Craig, 
Mallett Dean, Mary Dill, Clare von Falken- 
stein, Grace M. Frame, John French, Jack 
Fry, Mary F. Fry, Leah R. Hamilton, Seymour 
Locke, Lester Matthew, Barse Miller, Mark 
Milsk, Alexander Nepote, James Patrick, Theo- 
dore Polos, Sydney Raynes, Leslie Sherman, 
Edgar D. Taylor, and Hamilton Wolf. 

























Museums at Night 


An endorsement of the idea of keeping 
museums open at night has come from Al- 
fred H. Barr, Jr., director of the Museum 
of Modern Art, according to Thomas Linn 
of the New York Times. 


“It is something of an anomaly,” said 
Barr in his interview with the Times re- 
porter, “that museums, which are places of 
recreation as well as study, should ordi- 
narily be closed at night. During the day 
business prevents many people from find- 
ing the mental refreshments and stimula- 
tion they want and need from art. This is 
particularly true at present, when the prin- 
cipal news of the day is of war and de- 
struction. It is therefore only logical that 
every agency devoted to the peaceful arts 
should open its doors to the public and 
keep them open more hours of the day.” 
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Trojan: MADELEINE PARK 


Madeleine Park’s Zoo 


Visitors stepping into the Studio Guild’s 
galleries during the first two weeks of Novem- 
ber will find themselves in the midst of a 
show that partakes of the nature of both a 
zoo and a circus. But it’s all very quiet, for 
these domesticated and wild mammals are 
immovable as only bronze and stone can be. 

The work of Madeleine Park, the animals 
form a lively, naturalistic collection ranging 
from a long-haired dachshund to an elephant. 
Between these two extremes are a sad and 
soulful bloodhound, running and reclining 
dromedaries, Percheon stallions and numerous 
ponies and horses. 

Many of the exhibits are portraits of 
blooded dogs, aristocrats of their lines and 
owned by prominent breeders. Others are care- 
ful studies of trained animals, executed by 
Mrs. Park during her many travels with the 
circus. Her wild animals, likewise, are done 
from life and constitute a record of the 
sculptor’s extensive searches for unusual and 
interesting subjects. Africa, South America 
and the Island of Bali have furnished many 
of the current exhibits. 

Among the bronzes is a shaggy Katonah 
Donkey, one casting of which is owned by 
by President Roosevelt. Another prominent 
owner of a Park bronze is Benito Mussolini, 
whose favorite saddle horse Flut stood for 
his portrait while the sculptor was in Italy. 





Loans from Athens 


NEGOTIATIONS are now being carried on be- 
tween the Greek government and officials of 
the Metropolitan Museum which may result 
in important temporary loans to the New York 
institution. 

The negotiations, an offshoot of Europe’s 
war, will, if carried to a successful conclusion, 
place in the Metropolitan five valuable exam- 
ples of Greek sculpture, which trace that art 
from the archaic period in the 6th century 
B. C. to the 2nd century B. C. It is felt that 
these rare pieces, now part of the Greek dis- 
play at the New York Fair, had best remain 
in this country until the current European 
incident has been closed and ocean travel 
again made safe. . 

When interviewed by a reporter from the 
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New York Herald Tribune, Nicholas G. Lely, 
Greek Consul General, stated that he had not 
yet had final word from his government. Wil- 
liam M. Ivins, acting director of the Metro- 
politan, would say only that “the loan has 
been discussed.” 

Oldest of the pieces under discussion is a 
6th century (B. C.) statue of a maiden found 
on the Acropolis in Athens in 1885. Believed 
to be a votive offering to the gods, the work 
is of particular interest because it retains 
traces of the color that was originally applied 
to much of the sculpture of the period. It is 
regularly in the Acropolis Museum in the 
Greek capital. 

From the famous 4th century (B. C.) are 
two pieces, one a head known as Ariadne, and 
the other the funereal stele of Ampharete, a 
Greek woman. The former example was found 
in the sanctuary of Asklepios in Athens, and 
is considered one of the best heads in the 
Archaeological Museum of Athens. 





Moody Mommer 


TWENTY CANVASES by Paul Mommer, Lux- 
embourg-born American _painter, are being 
featured by the Hudson D. Walker Gallery un- 
til Nov. 11. No newcomer to New York gal- 
leries, Mommer has established a reputation 
as a rich colorist and as an artist with a 
depth of perception, qualities that his cur- 
rent exhibits substantiate. 

As in his previous shows, Mommer’s still 
lifes are sonorous in color; in his flower stud- 
ies the background is a deep, almost velvet 
black that accentuates the glow of the blos- 
soms. The landscapes are simplified composi- 
tions made up of abstractly felt architectural 
elements. They are deserted, or have one or 
two lone figures that accentuate the innate 
feeling of desolation. 

Mommer’s figures are nearly all character- 
ized by a spiritual intentness. Simply deline- 
ated and created out of the artist’s moody 
color ranges, they sometimes depict solitary 
subjects set against a flat background tone, 
as in Meditation, and sometimes against a 
suggestive background as in /nterned. Relig- 
ious motives actuated two of the exhibits, 
The Betrayal and Unbelieving Thomas. The 
latter is a relatively large work, intense in 
feeling, simple in design, and, in the use of 
almost black areas, akin in spirit to Rouault’s 
religious subjects. 


Young Girl: Paut MomMeErR 
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Amazon: HERBERT BARNETT 


Bold Barnett 


Hersert Barnett of New England is ex- 
hibiting 20 oils at the Contemporary Arts 
Gallery, New York, until Nov. 11, all drawn 
from his last two years of production. The 
canvases mark stages of progress in a tech- 
nique that seeks its fruition in vibrant col- 
or and bold, slashing forms. 

In both landscapes and figure pieces, Bar- 
nett builds up solid masses out of broken 
areas of color in close juxtaposition. Form 
in Barnett’s figure studies is boldly sculptural. 
Each character is caught in. essence. Amazon 
exudes robust, physical vigor; Girl Tuning a 
Violin bespeaks a sensitive, highly trained 
musical character (which the subject, in real 
life, is); Woman Combing Her Hair, rich in 


a harmony of olive tans and browns with an 
accent of red at the mouth, is permeated by 
a feeling of restrained nervousness, sensitivi- 
ty, faint sadness. Modern Madonna is a spon- 
taneous mother-and-child subject, more linear 
in character than the other exhibits. One of 
the oils is a portrait, that of Gayton Whit- 
more. Certain lavender hues in the sitter’s 
collar later led him to refer with expansive 
good humor to his likeness as Lavender and 
Old Face. “ 

Barnett, born in Providence, R. I., studied 
in that city’s School of Design and at the 
Boston Museum school. His work was first 
presented in a one-man show at the Grace 
Horne Galleries in 1927; and four subsequent 
shows in those galleries have brought Barnett 
a large following in Boston and its environs. 





Clegg’s Fighting Ships 

Probably no exhibition last fortnight was 
more solidly in mesh with the times than 
that of Ernest Clegg at the Arthur U. New- 
ton Galleries, New York. An English painter 
widely known for his decorative maps and 
paintings of ships; Clegg brought to his show 
depictions of some of the English ships that 
are again on the nation’s front pages: H.M.S. 
Hood, Repulse, Revenge, and Southampton, 
as well as the ill-fated Royal Oak. The artist 
was at the pier when the Bremen slid out 
from her mooring to begin her mystery cross- 
ing of the North Atlantic, and the watercolor 
he executed at that time is now in his show. 

Another section of the exhibition is given 
over to precisely executed oils, depicting 
dramatic and grim moments in the great bat- 
tle of Jutland. Glegg, a member of the British 
Army during World War I, was visiting on 
H.M.S. Revenge when that vessel got the 
call to battle. Unable to leave the ship, Clegg 
witnessed the entire conflict. 


Three Hoosiers 


Cuicaco is the home of the continuously 
active Hoosier Art Gallery, which brings to 
the Mid-west metropolis a steady stream of 
shows made up of the work of Indiana artists. 

During November three Hoosier artists will 
hold forth in the galleries: June Burkholder, 
Gordon B. Mess, and Ruthven Byrum, Mrs. 
Burkholder, a three-time exhibitor in the an- 
nual Hoosier Salon, is known for her well- 
organized still lifes. Mess, who is president 
of the Indiana Artists Club, has shown for 
years in the Salon and is widely known 
throughout the Middle West. Miss Byrum, 
who studied at the Chicago Institute and in 
Paris and Munich, is another Salon veteran. 
Last year she was included in the Chicago In- 
stitute’s American annual, 





One Hundred Sloans 

The picture gallery in Wanamaker’s New 
York store will house, from Nov. 6 to 30, 
one of the largest exhibitions of John Sloan’s 
work ever held. More than 100 etchings, draw- 
ings and paintings will give a graphic picture 
of what the noted artist has been striving for 
and what he has achieved. Sloan will speak at 
an informal symposium to be held in the gal- 
leries on Novy, 15. 





Davis of Princeton 

Oils, watercolors and drawings by James 
Edward Davis, art instructor at Princeton 
University, are being exhibited until Nov. 
25 at the Rabin & Krueger Gallery, Newark, 
N. J. Landscapes of the artist’s native state, 
West Virginia, and incidents in sporting 
events, make up much of the subject matter 
which is handled with a keen interest in 
space and movement. 
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Auction Calendar 


Nov. 2, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
property of the late John and Rodman Wana- 
maker: paintings by old masters, including 17th 
century Dutch. Now on exhibition. 

Nev. 2, 3 & 4, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Plaza Art Galleries; from estate of 
Mrs. Austin M. Jones & others: Empire furni- 
ture, decorations; Chinese curios; silverware & 
objects of art. Now on exhibition. 

Nov. 3 & 4, Friday & Saturday afternoons, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; from estates of Anne S. & 
Charles A. Carlisle: English & American furni- 
ture; objects of art. Now on exhibition. 

Nov. 7, 8 & 9, Wednesday & Thursday after- 
noons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of the 
late John M. Cameron: Ist editions of Ameri- 
can & English authors & other literary ma- 
terial. On exhibition from Nov. 4. 

Nov. 9, Thursday evening, Plaza Art Galleries: 
from the library of the late S. S. Van Dine: 
more than 500 volumes, including mystery 
stories. On exhibition from Nov. 5. 

Nov. 9, Thursday evening, 10 & 11, Friday & 
Saturday afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
from the Edward J. Berwind collection: paint- 
ings by old masters, Barbizon & other artists; 
Imperial jades, Aubusson tapestries; furniture, 
rugs & objects of art. On view from Nov. 4. 

Nov. 15 & 16, Wednesday & Thursday after- 
noons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of Ef- 
rem Zimbalist: 1st editions of English & Ameri- 
can authors. On view from Nov. 11. 

Nov. 15, Wednesday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; property of various owners: English 
period furniture; decorations & rugs. On ex- 
hibition from Nov. 11. 

Nov. 16, 17 & 18, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries: from the 
collection of the late Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Whitridge: Chinese porcelains of the Sung, 
os 7 Ch’ing dynasties. On exhibition from 

‘ov. ‘ 


At the Plaza 


NOVEMBER opens with a three-day sale at 
the Plaza Art Galleries in New York. Begin- 
ning on the 2nd and continuing through the 
3rd and 4th, a wide variety of furniture, deco- 
rations and objects of art from the estates of 
Mrs. Austin Mason Jones, Harriette Cady and 
others will be sent to new owners at the drop 
of the auctioneer’s hammer. 

Ranking high in the lots of this sale is a 
sizable collection of Empire pieces. Among 
them are such items as a mahogany drop-front 
secretary, a mahogany flat-top writing desk, 
a rosewood curio cabinet, and a mahogany 
and ormolu mounted salon suite. 

Under the heading of English and Ameri- 
can furniture are many 18th century pieces, 
including a Hepplewhite mahogany and in- 
laid pembroke table, a secretary bookcase, and 
an old mahogany grandfathers clock. From 
the Elsie de Wolfe collection are a baroque 
bed and two matching consoles. Chinese curios, 
Oriental rugs, silverware, china and glassware 
comprise some of the other categories. The 
sale on Friday, the 3rd, will feature paintings 
by artists of many periods, particularly those 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Collectors and appreciators of the higher 
type of detective fiction will find much to stir 
their interest in the Plaza sale scheduled for 
Nov. 9 at 8 P.M. At that time the library 
of the late, celebrated S. S. Van Dine will 
be brought from the author’s immaculately 
kept shelves and offered at public sale. More 
than 500 volumes are included, and they num- 
ber among them all the great mystery stories 
written during the last quarter-century. 

Van Dine, besides being a superb spinner 
of “who dunnit” yarns, was a serious student 
of criminology, penology and detection, and 
his library contains scholarly volumes on 
dactylography, ballistics, jail life and causes 
celebres. Also a connoisseur of adventure 
stories, Van Dine collected work in that class. 
In his library are early American thrillers, 
among them The Black Hawk, The Adven- 
tures of Claude Duval and a large number of 
Edgar Allen Poe’s works, including The Mys- 
tery of Marie Roger. 
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On the Loire: CHARLES Francois Dausicny (1817-1878) 
In the Edward J. Berwind Collection 


Old Masters Feature Parke-Bernet Sales 


Wit six sates scheduled for the first half 
of November, the Parke-Bernet Galleries are 
finding this season a busy one. Three of the 
sales are more than one-day affairs, resulting 
in almost continuous activity on the part of 
the auctioneers. 

From the collection of the late John Wana- 
maker and the late Rodman Wanamaker a 
large selection of old masters, including por- 
traits of the Dutch 17th century school, have 
been brought to the New York auction house. 
Now on display, they will be offered -to bid- 
ders on the 2nd. In addition to works by 
Bronzino, van Orley, Mignard and Murillo, 
there is a portrait of George Washington 
by Rembrandt Peale. A tavern scene and 
a farm scéne by David Teniers the Younger 
are in the Dutchman’s earthy vein. Of a later 
date are works by Henner, Vibert and Isabey. 

On Nov. 3 and 4, following the painting 
sale, Parke-Bernet will disperse the furniture, 
silver and art property from the estates of 
the late Anne Studebaker Carlisle and the 
late Charles Arthur Carlisle of South Bend, 
Ind. Much of the furniture is of English and 
American workmanship, dating from the 18th 
century. Among these pieces are Chippendale 
mahogany chairs and tables, an early Georgian 
pier table, a set of Hepplewhite dining chairs, 
a Queen Anne burl elm and walnut chest of 
drawers and a small group of examples of 


French furniture. In the silver division is a 
large amount of flatware. 

Two sales are of special interest to biblio- 
philes. On the 7th, 8th and 9th of November 
the literary properties of the late John M. 
Cameron go on sale. Collectors will find a 
large selection of first editions by famous 
American and English authors, manuscript 
material and autographs. The second literary 
sale, scheduled for the 15th and 16th, will 
disperse the library collection of the famed 
Efrem Zimbalist. 

A three-day sale beginning on the 9th is 
particularly rich in several classes of items. 
Canvases to be offered include names promi- 
nent in the Barbizon school, among them 
On The Loire by Charles Francois Daubigny, 
signed, and dated 1874. Limoges enamels oc- 
cupy an important place along with Imperial 
jades. French furniture, Aubusson tapestries, 
rugs and objects of art conclude the offerings, 
all of which are from the collections of Ed- 
ward J. Berwind. 





Posterists Mobilized 


Leonard Lyons, omnipresent columnist for 
the New York Post, reported last fortnight 
that the Poster Division of the Federal Art 
Project had been assigned the task of making 
alluring the life of a soldier. The division is 
to turn out recruiting posters for the Army. 


Late Prices from the Auction Mart 














Appearing in order are the name of the artist. the title. the name of the sale, the buyer (if any 
announced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Furniture, Tapestries, Etc. 
Louis XV: 18th cent. library table (P-B, 
I OE RD inca ccceesdakedietavcsciccievenseriseconss $ 700 
Queen Anne; pair walnut and needlepoint 
side chairs (P-B, Grier, et al) Fred 








Vogel 760 
Georgian; American ar hair in 17th cent, 

tapestry (P-B, Grier, et al) ............- 900 
Sheraton style; pedestal dining table (P-B, 

Grier, et al) Francis T. Hunter ............ 625 
Louis XVI; Aubusson tapestry (P-B, Grier, 

GE PABA inde vcncicsidcncsctapricdyncdsuscevacesssacesecesocsion 675 
Indo-Persian; carpet (P-B, Grier, et al) ... 700 


Phyfe, Duncan: mahogany table (P-A Iselin) 500 
Dessert plates, 12, crown derby rose du 
Barry & gold porcelain (P-B, Grier, et 
Bh) AO GROOTITEE ines cscccccccccsncencccccaneees 690 
Adam; pair tripod torcheres, with candel- 





abra (18th cent.) 580 
Yung Cheng; carved white jade flower bowl 

(P-B, Thompson, et al) K. Tanaka ........ 340 
Japanese; carved ivory treasure boate with 

figures (P-B, Thompson, et al) ............ 325 
Hepplewhite; mahogany secretary bookcase, 

cirea 1800 (P-B, Chapman) ..............0.5 360 
Duncan Phyfe: mahogany 3-part extension 

table (P-B, Chapman) _ ............:cecce 1,600 


Sheraton; mahogany sideboard. tambour 
Brome CE-E,  CHaERAR) <..cccecececcecscecsessne 725 
Fereghan herati carpet (P-B, Chapman) .... 800 
Antique Kirman carpet (P-B,. Chapman) .... 575 
Queen Anne; carved walnut archair (P-B, 
Chapman) ........ 490 


Chippendale; mahogany & needlepoint arm- 
chair (P-B, Chapman) 


Paintings and Sculpture 
Montpezat, C. H. de: 2 oils (coaching sub- 
jects) (P-A Iselin) Frank Schnittjer ...... $1,240 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh: The Bird Girl 
(bronze) (P-B, Chapman) 


Books & Manuscripts 

Cicero, M. T.: Cato Major. 1st issue of Ist 
edition, printed by Benjamin Franklin in 
1744 (P-B, Wanamaker, et al) ................ $ 185 

Catesby, Mark: The Natwral Histery of 
Carolina, Florida and the Bahama Is- 
lands, London 1754 (P-B, Wanamaker, 


A BOE iba ND eacciniactheiicsinindnsanlestabann 130 
De Bry, Theodore: Grand Voyages in Latin 

(P-B, Wanamaker, et al) H. Gold ........ 115 
Keats: Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. 

Agnes and Other Poems (P-B, Wana- 

maker, et al) Gabriel Wells .................... 135 








The Artist Goes to Work: THomas RowLanpson 


Rowlandson as Artist and Cartoonist 


Out oF one of the largest existing collec- 
tions of Thomas Rowlandson prints, which it 
has just acquired, the Nierendorf Gallery, 
New York, has selected an exhibition of prints 
presenting the rollicking British satirist as 
a fine artist as well as cartoonist. 

Accompanying the exhibition is a catalogue 
in the form of a book by Art Young on Row- 
landson (50c), lavishly illustrated with the 
latter’s prints. Young contributes an authori- 
tative and well written account of the artist’s 
life. 

With Rowlandson, the art of cartooning 
came into its own. He created thousands of 
pictures lampooning the life and _ people 
around him with a pen that swirled with 
ease and speed. His artistic heroes while a 
student in Paris were, according to Young, 
Rubens, Boucher, Andrea del Sarto, Raphael 
and Claude Lorraine. He also admired Teniers, 
Van Ostade, and Callot—artists who went di- 
rectly to the common people for their inspira- 
tion. Comments Young: 

“The first source from which young Row- 
landson equipped his mind was the natural 
scene, filling his sketch books while looking 
on at life. Then, with penetrating interest, he 
learned how other artists had interpreted na- 
ture, and as a duck takes to water, he swam 
into the rhythmic manner of design charac- 
teristic of masters I have mentioned, a tech- 
nique of pictorial construction which might 
be termed a love of the abundant life. The 
contour of all that is included in the composi- 
tion of a picture—trees that are breezed; hills 
that roll; women who are graceful and full- 
bosomed; fat, lecherous-looking old men; 
horses that gallop; and dancing which goes 
round and round. This style of draughtsman- 
ship Rowly accepted as his own.” 

Rowlandson’s style became actually more 
abstract than naturalistic. In the prints on 
view at Nierendorf’s, the curly line departs 
enough from nature to become a wholly arbi- 
trary and personal means of expression, and 
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the color is often applied without relation to 
the facts of nature. 

Rowlandson became a source of inspiration 
for many artists after him. His serious little 
landscapes set a prototype for the “intimate 
English countryside” landscape. His cartoons 
have qualities from which Daumier drew in- 
spiration, and in a print like The Artist Goes 
to Work (reproduced) even Walt Disney 
seems anticipated. 





Glackens’ War Drawings 

Veterans of past wars and students of mili- 
tary history will find keen interest in William 
Glackens’ drawings of the Spanish-American 
War, on view at the Kraushaar Galleries, New 
York, until Nov. 4. The drawings are in wash 
and in line, and present an intimate record 
of American troops in that conflict. 

Action begins as troops converge on Tampa 
to await transport ships. The voyage to Cuba 
furnished Glackens with scenes of life on 
those crowded ships—soldiers lolling on deck, 
or bathing out of tubs below deck. On arrival 
off Cuba, the ships shelled the shore, then 
troops in small boats formed landing parties, 
desperate fights ensued. Glackens was on hand 
during all of this, busy making sketches and 
studies that now ring so true and are so full 
of the flavor of their time. The struggles at 
San Juan are pictured; then the climax, the 
hoisting of the U. S. flag over the governor’s 
palace, brought an end to the struggle and, 
among other things, furnished a closing note 
for the Glackens drawings. 





Etchers Annual Opens Dec. 6 

Preparations are already underway for the 
annual exhibition of the Society of American 
Etchers, which opens Dec. 6 at the National 
Arts Club, New York, according to an an- 
nouncement by the president, John Taylor 
Arms. The show, foremost print annual in 
the country, will run until Dec. 28. Details 
will appear later in “Where To Show.” 


Forain Commentaries 


THE MELANCHOLY COMMENTARIES on human 
life and circumstances by the late French 
etcher and lithographer, Jean-Louis Forain, 
are providing a print show at the Knoedler 
Galleries, until Nov. 11, which is especially 
distinguished for its selection of states and 
impressions. 

Several of the prints included in the exhi- 
bition are especially timely in their melan- 
cholia—prints inspired by scenes from the 
last war. One of the views showing a mother 
and her decimated brood fleeing with their 
possessions from a smoking Belgium city 
could pass today for a view of Warsaw. An- 
other war print, showing a captured prisoner 
undergoing the indignity of search, has a 
touch of humor in the expression on the 
prisoner's face. 

War is not the theme of the exhibition, 
however, and most of the prints are the 
familiar Forain side lights of everyday hu- 
man life—in the law courts, in the cafes, at 
the theatre and at the shrine of Lourdes. For 
its full use of the entire scale of the bitten 
line a print entitled (Est Fini is outstand- 
ing. Depicting, evidently, a lovers’ parting of 
the ways, the print shows a man and a woman 
seated at a cafe table overlooking the sea. 
The woman is brushing tears from her eyes, 
the heavily bearded man is bowed. Some of 
the lines are so lightly scratched they barely 
appear on the paper, while the tone of the print 
rises to a crescendo of inky blackness in the 
figure of the man. Daring in composition and 
using white space to the very fullest advan- 
tage, the print is a miracle in technical re- 
straint. 

There is an excellent impression of the 
pathetic little girl in outline, Femme Nue 
Assise sur Son Lit, several fine lithographs, 
especially Chez L’Huissier, and a delicate im- 
pression of La Rencontre Sous La Voute, in 
addition to many other familiar Forain items. 





Amid Martial Destruction 


A collection of drawings made by the chil- 
dren of Republican Spain during the recent 
civil war has been presented to the fine arts 
library of Columbia University by Mrs. Martin 
Vogel. 

Though destruction was overhead, under- 
foot and all about, the children were not ob- 
sessed with misery of war, judging from the 
drawings which, according to the librarian, 
Talbot Hamlin, are “artistically excellent.” 
First, play; second, personal adventure; and 
third, mechanics, appear to be the main in- 
terests of children during wartime, just as 
they are during the normal peacetime days. 
Mechanical interest produced some of the most 
interesting drawings, writes Mr. Hamlin in 
the University Quarterly, and “it is in the 
airplane drawings that realism is most sur- 
prisingly evident. It is obvious that airplanes 
are seen not primarily as enemy planes or 
friendly planes, but just as planes.” 





Paint & Clay Annual 


In New Haven, Conn., the Paint and Clay 
Club opens its annual members’ exhibition 
on Nov. 8. The show, made up of oils, water- 
colors, pastels, prints and sculptures, con- 
tinues through Nov. 28 and has as its feature 
a $50 prize which will be awarded on the 
basis of the popular votes of Club member- 
ship. 
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Samuel T. Shaw Prize 


Salmagundi Prizes 


THE ANNUAL PRINT sHOW of New York’s 
famous Salmagundi Club opened a fortnight 
ago, and after scrutiny by the awards jury, 
two exhibits were singled out for the Club’s 
coveted awards. John Cassel took the Samuel 
T. Shaw Prize with his G. O. P. and John 
Alonzo Williams captured the Joseph S. Isi- 
dor Prize with his Alleys of Charleston. 

The Salmagundi show, this year numbering 
200 prints and drawings, is a regular and 
popular feature on New York’s print calen- 
dar. The address is 37 Fifth Avenue, and the 
closing date is Nov. 6. Critics found much to 
praise, though Melville Upton of the Sun, 
found himself out of harmony with the Cas- 
sel prizewinner. 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune 
wrote that the show “contains many things of 
definite interest and rests throughout on an 
edifying plane of technical efficiency. Good 
drawings crowd upon the eye, drawings by 
W. R. Leigh, John Alonzo Williams, Ivan Olin- 
sky, George H. Wright, W. J. Duncan, Ernest 
D. Roth, Grant Reynard, Harry De Maine, 
Edward Dufner and others. I would pause 
longer if it were possible, upon some of these, 
especially upon Mr. Roth’s architectural sub- 
jects, Mr. Grant Reynard’s full-length of Tos- 
canini, Mr. Duncan’s interior with figures, 
charmingly touched with color, and the deli- 
cately drawn Nantucket scenes by Mr. Duf- 
ner. The list of arresting exhibits is endless. 

“Of the prints I can only allude to Mr. 
Stow Wengenroth’s rich lithographs, the beau- 
tiful Reflections at Finchingfield by John 
Taylor Arms, and other etchings by Keith 
Shaw Williams, Gordon Grant, Hobart Nich- 
ols, Walter Tittle (who has made a striking 
portrait of James McBey), Leo J. Meissner 
and Joseph Lauber.” 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


(Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Deulers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Coast Annuals 


Print Activity in San Francisco blossomed 
last fortnight, when two exhibitions—the Cali- 
fornia Society of Etchers Annual at Gumps, 
and the Annual San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion Graphic at the San Francisco Museum— 
opened their doors and drew praise, both 
hearty and faint, from the critics. 

In the Art Association show, which will re- 
main on view through Nov. 19, 116 works 
competed for awards (34 from outside Cali- 
fornia). Mildred Rosenthal’s charcoal drawing 
Lassen and Clay Spohn’s pencil drawing Land- 
scape with Figures divided the Artist Fund 
Prize, and Alexander Masley’s etching Earth 
Fruit and Mildred Pommer’s pencil drawing 
Granite Rocks took the Association’s pur- 
chase prize. Two lithographs, Peter Lowe’s 
Farmhouse and B. Ulreich’s Flood Mother, 
were selected as the honggable mention ex- 
hibits. 

The California Society of Etchers’ annual 
was juried by Nicholas Dunphy, William 
Cameron and A. Ramon, who decided that 
the Society’s award should go to John Wink- 
ler’s Police Boats, an etching described by 
Emilia Hodel of the News as a “lyrical, clean, 
precise” work. The same jury picked Cor- 
nelius Botke’s In Wheeler Canyon for the 
associate membership prize, and Velma Adams’ 
Hopi Sisters at Ceremonial for the open litho- 
graph award. 

For Miss Hodel the CSE exhibition was 
a grade above the Association show both in 
excellence of work and in scope. For her the 
latter display was a “disappointment this year 
after last year’s virile presentation. Even 
though beautifully assembled in the rotunda 
of the museum, the show still appears weak; 
and painfully conservative.” 

Christopher Stull of the Chronicle, however, 
turned in a contrary verdict. According to 
his view, “comparisons betweeen the California 
Society of Etchers’ exhibit and the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association’s show would lead one 
to give most of the honors for freshness and 
strength to the Art Association.” 





Etching in Miniature 

Miniature prints, ranging in size from that 
of a postage stamp to a post card, are having 
a decided popularity in Chicago where the 
movement for them was started by the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers. This month the so- 
ciety’s third annual exhibition of these prints 
is current at Mandel Brothers galleries. 

“One of the most fascinating exhibits of 
the month,” wrote Eleanor Jewett of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. C. J. Bulliet of the Daily News 
wrote that “Decidedly, the Chicago Society 
of Etchers ‘has got something’ in its move- 
ment for miniature etchings.” 





Recalls Italian Loan 

Because of the war emergency the Brook- 
lyn Museum recently requested the immediate 
return of its painting, Portrait of Catellanus 
Trivulcius by Bernatto di Conti, which was 
lent to the Leonardo da Vinci show in Milan, 
Italy. 


Picasso Show Opens Nov. 14 


The Picasso show at the Museum of Mod. 
ern Art will open Nov. 14 and run until Jan. 
4. New York society is anticipating the open- 
ing night as one of the brilliant events of 
the season. 
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SUITE 1105 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Between 52d and 53d Streets 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Three sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 


Small Size. 14x19 in. $2.50 each. 
Large Size. 16x22 in. $2.50 each. 
Extra Large Size. 18x22 in. $3.00 each. 


Postpaid in United States. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 


THE PRINT CORNER} 


is now distributing 
The DRY-POINTS of 
LOWELL BOBLETER 
ALSO 
About 25 other distinguished artists, 
in etching, wood-engraving and 
lithography. Prints sent on approval. 
Exhibitions furnished. 


Address inquiries to 
Mrs. CHartes Wuirmore, Director 
Tue Print Corner, HincHam CENTER, Mass. 


NIERENDORF 


18 East 57th Street © New York 


Rowlandson 
Exhibition 






THE PRINT DEALERS of America should” 
find their clients’ favorite art magazine and’ 
then support it. 
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OILS * WATERCOLORS 
MURALS * SCULPTURE 
by 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS 















FINE ARTS 


GALLERIES 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 











November 11th to 26th 





SUPERIOR 
LANTERN SLIDES 


The History of 
SCULPTURE and 
MODERN ART 


GRAPHIC ART 


AMERICAN ART 


The March of 
CIVILIZATION 


The 
N. Y. WORLD’S FAIR 


Beseler Lantern 
Slide Co. 


131 E. 23rd Street, New York 





for SCULPTORS 


CLAY PLASTER 
PLASTICUM TOOLS 
PLASTALENA ARMATURES 


Samples Sent Upon Request 


STEWART CLAY CO., INC. 


631 East 16th Street New York City 





Island Pond, Vermont: Barse MILLER 


California’s Barse Miller Seen in New York 


A CALIFORNIA AMBASSADOR to New York’s 
57th Street during the first part of Novem- 
ber is Barse Miller, who is an able representa- 
tive of an important regional group of art- 
ists. Though an Easterner by birth and train- 
ing, Miller has since 1923 come to prominence 
among the active California watercolorists; se 
much so, in fact, that this past summer he 
was imported by the University of Vermont to 
serve as guest instructor in art. His current 
show, on view at the Ferargil Galleries until 
Nov. 11, is both Vermont and California in 
subject matter. 

Miller’s fluid, richly colored washes crystal- 
lize his impressions of movie location scenes, 
lonely fields over which the air is pierced by 
oil derricks, bleak stretches of desert, crowded 
harbors, old New England factory buildings, 


Vermont ponds and views of city life. It is 
the mood of these places that intrigues Mil- 
ler. He sees them under clear, hot skies, or 
dripping under heavy rains; he sees them 
bathed in the cool, gray light of dawn, and 
tranquil in the lush glows of sunset. His 
grasp of the essential spirit of places is dem- 
onstrated in such works as Island Pond, Ver- 
mont, and Bristol Mills. People, working or 
at rest, provide a supplementary note. 

Miller, a graduate of the National and 
Pennsylvania academies, was twice a winner 
of Cresson scholarships. Besides painting wa- 
tercolors and oils for inclusion in important 
national exhibitions, he has long been active 
as a teacher, having conducted his own school 
and later serving on the faculty of the Art 
Center School in Los Angeles. 





Across the Bridge 


THe BrooKLtyn WATERCOLOR CLUB, organ- 
ized 19 years ago largely at the instigation of 
Herbert B. Tschudy, former curator of paint- 
ing and sculpture at the Brooklyn Museum, 
is holding its annual exhibition at the Grant 
Studios in New York’s Greenwich Village 
(until Nov. 6). Among the 39 exhibits are 
examples by 11 of the original group, includ- 
ing two by Founder Tschudy. 

That the Brooklyn club has not limited its 
membership to artists of any particular stamp 
is evident from the fact that the spread of 
techniques and approaches extends from ultra- 
conservatism to non-objectivism. The conserva- 
tives have a very definite majority, but the non- 
objectivists, in the exhibits of John Von 
Wicht, have telling representation. In abstract 
vein is Herman Trunk’s mathematically pre- 
cise and compactly designed River Farm, a 
work using representational forms as design 
elements. 

Carrying the banner for the conservatives 
are two exhibits by Harry Hering, one of them 
a night scene and the other a sun-flooded 
depiction of Cat Fish Alley in a tumble-down 
Negro section. Watercolors in bold washes, 
impressionistic stipple techniques, and washes 
used primarily to cover drawings bridge the 
gap between the two extremes of technique. 





Old Masters Go to Detroit 


After long periods of trans-oceanic com- 
munication, the war-time fate of the Europe- 
owned old masters at the New York World’s 
Fair has been determined. After the close of 
the exposition on Oct. 31, 42 of the 45 for- 


eign loans will be shipped to Detroit. There, 
beginning Nov. 10, they will be put on exhibi- 
tion, along with some old master loans from 
the Golden Gate Exposition. They will remain 
in Detroit for one month and then start on 
a nation-wide tour of museums and galleries. 

Valued at approximately $7,000,000, this 
group of paintings is deemed too valuable 
by the owners to risk on an ocean voyage dur- 
ing time of war. The most popular painting 
at the New York exhibition was voted by 
visitors to be Rembrandt’s Self Portrait, owned 
by the National Gallery. Vermeer’s Milkmaid, 
loaned by the Rijksmuseum, was next in popu- 
larity, and third was the portrait of Master 
Simpson by the English painter, Arthur Wil- 
liany Devis. Attendance up to Oct. 26 was 
approximately 350,000, according to an official 
release. 





Brook’s Contribution 

Alexander Brook, now teaching at the Otis 
Art Institute in Los Angeles, made a drawing 
for the cover of the program of a concert 
Stokowski recently conducted in that city for 
the benefit of Polish relief work. Between 
the first and second parts of the concert the 
drawing was auctioned from the stage. High- 
est bidder was Madeleine Carroll. Her $500 
went to the relief fund. 


A GALLERY ror EXHIBITIONS 
OF PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


is available at 460 Park Avenue. This gallery offers un- 
usually desirable space for a limited number of exhibi- 


tions during the season of 1939-1940. The galleries, 
each 24’ x 20’, may be taken separately or as one 
large unit. It will be known as THE 460 PARK AVENUE 
GALLERY. Fer further information, telephone Mrs. Jeanne 
Duplaix, associated with Lois Shaw, Inc., Plaza 8-2852. 
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Lone Star Growth 


THE GROWING ROLE of art in Texas educa- 
tion is indicated in statistics of the University 
of Texas’ new college of fine arts. The arts 
college, founded last year, had a two-man fac- 
ulty—Ward Lockwood, chairman, and Loren 
Moseley, assistant professor of art. Only be- 
ginners’ classes were offered; they attracted 
109 students. 

. The second year of the art department 
opened last month with an enrollment of 260 
students, an increase of more than 100%. The 
faculty also was more than doubled with the 
addition of three new teachers. In addition 
to William McVey and Boyer Gonzales, whose 
assignments to the Texas faculty were re- 
ported in the last issue of the Dicest, Miss 
Burmah Burris, young Mississippi-born artist, 
is now teaching at that institution. A gradu- 
ate of the Mississippi Woman’s College and 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, Miss Burris 
executed a mural for the Golden Gate Ex- 
position and has exhibited in prominent mu- 
seum shows. 





At Randolph-Macon 


Twenty-eight years ago, Louise J. Smith, a 
far-sighted, industrious artist-teacher pioneered 
in bringing art to the campus of the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College. Through her 
efforts an art gallery was established, and, 
more important, a fund for the purchase of 
a collection of paintings was founded. 

That collection, one of many owned by 
American educational institutions, now num- 
bers 68 canvases, including George Bellows’ 
Men of the Docks (purchased at Miss Smith’s 
instigation, before the artist had achieved a 
reputation), Gari Melchers’ Little Red Riding 
Hood, Edward Hopper’s Mrs. Scott’s House, 
and John Carroll’s Summer Afternoon. 

The Randolph-Macon Art Gallery, now in 
its 29th season, remains an active sponsor of 
art. Under the supervision of Warren Cheney, 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF 


The Field of American Art Education 






director of art at the college, the gallery has 
inaugurated an ambitious series of shows. Cur- 
rently on view is an exhibition of “Limited 
Edition” sculptures. 


Carbee Marks 20th Year 

Boston’s Scott Carbee School of Art is 
now in its 20th year, and is marking that 
occasion with enlarged facilities. Founded by 
Scott Clifton Carbee, prominent Boston por- 
trait painter, the school features a wide cur- 
riculum, each branch of which is under the 
supervision of an artist who is a specialist 
in his particular field. 

The fine arts division is, as it has been 
for the past seven years, under the direction 
of Bernard M. Keyes, A.N.A. Besides enjoy- 
ing a reputation as a teacher, Keyes is na- 
tionally known as a painter. Honors have 
come to him out of such shows as the Na- 
tional Academy annual and the Corcoran Bi- 
ennial, at both of which he took major 
awards. 








Barile in Colorado 

Xavier J. Barile, who for 33 years was active 
in New York both as artist and as teacher, is 
now director of the art department at Pueblo 
Junior College, Pueblo, Colo. In addition to 
his regular art classes, Barile has organized 
a special survey course in art history for stu- 
dents who are not majoring in art subjects. 
This course has as its goal the establishment 
of a foundation for appreciating and under- 
standing art from the layman’s point of view. 





George Parker’s Classes 

George Parker, well-known New York art- 
ist and teacher, has returned to his winter 
stand after a successful season at his summer 
school on Nantucket Island. His large studio 
has now been opened to students. Parker’s 
teaching program includes five morning ses- 
sions each week, two mornings being given 
over to still life and three to life. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


GOA K:- LAND 
Fall Term Now Open 


A practical art school for professional artists, designers, craftsmen and art teachers. State accredited. Faculty of 
specialists. Moderate tuition. Day and Evening classes. Beautiful campus at College and Broadway, Oakland, California. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet D 
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THE ArT DIGEST’S success in obtain- 
ing a great circulation has been an 
asset to the art schools of America. 





















































Write today for further infor- 
mation and advertising rates. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th St. © New York 





MORNING CLASSES 


Five Days Each Week 
Still Life: 
Life: 


Three Mornings 
Two Mornings 


Tuition 


Reasonable 


UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 


GEORGE PARKER 


Write for Catalogue 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. ELdorado 5-6345 


Witte Museum School of Art 
San Antonio, Texas 
CLASSES IN FIGURE, PORTRAIT AND 
STILL LIFE PAINTING 
November 1, 1939 to April 1, 1940 
under the direction of 


HENRY LEE McFEE 


For information address 
ELEANOR ONDERDONK, Witte Museum, San Antonio, Texas 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 
SCULPTURE PAINTING DRAWING 


FUNDAMENTAL & CREATIVE STUDIES 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
624 MadisonAve.,N.Y.C. Tel. Eldorado 5-8008 


CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN A. N. A. 


STUDIO CLASS 
JANUARY 2nd to MARCH 3ist 


PREPARATORY COURSE IN 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


DRAWING — COMPOSITION — LINEAR 
AND AERIAL PRESPECTIVE — COLOR 


Address—21 KEWADIN ROAD, WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS 










INTERIOR DECORATION 


Practical Training Courses 
DAY CLASSES START FEB. 5th. Send for Catalog © 
16-R. EVENING CLASSES START FEB. 6th. Send 









for Catalog 16-E. HOME STUDY STARTS AT 
ONCE. Send for Catalog 16-C. 












N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
515 Waticen Avenue « lew York - 









Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
ea INTERIOR DECORATION, 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director @& 
COLUMBUS OHIO 













California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


Regular Session August to May 


Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 


interior decoration. Catalogue cn request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 





WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 

Jane 19th te September 20th 


Address Secretary, 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 





SSOCOHSHSSSSSSSSSOSLSSSSSOSESESE 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MO 0 RE School of Design for Women 
95th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 

Teacher training: B.F.A. oon 
ai Cleveland 
N 


fine arts. Advertising, a 
INSTITUTE 

Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 

Uh) School of Art 










a4 Cleveland, Ohio 
ie lj aig Four-year Courses in the 
y ie SS Fine and Applied Arts 


illustrated Catalog A. on Request 


ABBOTT commenciat art 
Winter Session September 15 to June 15 


Register now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. (Winters) 


The A. K. Cross School changes failure 
to fame for artists; saves years for 
students ; 


gives art appreciation quickly 
through ‘the vision of the best painters. 

The Home Course gives more than per- 
} sonal instruction by old methods. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. ( 14thSummer) 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Themas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. Indes- 

| trial Design, illestration, interior Design, Fashien, Ad- 

wertising Design, Sceiptere. Summer term June 12. 
- - Catalogue on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, titustration 
indestrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N. Y. 


CLEARWATER 


Evelyn Alvord Conway 
Cenrad Roland 
Georgina Shillard 
Henry White Taylor, Dir. 


CLEARWATER, FLORIDA Dec. - July 
















53d Year 


The school department of Tue Art Dicest 
is regarded by thousands as a DIRECTORY 
OF THE LEADING ART SCHOOLS OF 
AMERICA. 
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Art Today 


Tue Carnecie INTERNATIONAL has as one 
of its important sidelights a series of lectures 
given each Tuesday in the Carnegie Music 
Hall. First speaker in the series was Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Carnegie art director, who il- 
lustrated his Oct. 24 talk with slides of 
the International’s exhibits and informal pho- 
tographs of the represented artists. 

In stressing the importance of art in times 
of stress, Saint-Gaudens said that “even in 
this, the most grim of times, we cannot dwell 
constantly on tragedy . . . painting, music, 
literature must furnish an increasingly essen- 
tial playground in this present madhouse.” 

“Through all my European wanderings I 
have never met up with national animosity 
in the field of art,” added Mr. Saint-Gaudens. 
“The struggle of art is a different struggle— 
the struggle between ignorance and culture. 
Even as Beethoven and Gounod, Diirer and 
Rembrandt, Goethe and Shakespeare belong to 
every one of us, through the centuries, who 
knows but what hanging in our galleries, wait- 
ing for encouragement these bitter days, is the 
work of some painter who will belong to pos- 
terity. So the more, because the leaders of 
the world are fighting, must we continue to 
hold up our banner of visual aesthetics.” 

Saint-Gaudens’ talk, closely related to the 
International and its larger implications, ex- 
plained the show's purpose. “It is not the 
province of the International,” the director 
declared, “to condemn one school of painting 
or to promote another. It is its province to 
set before the people the existing conditions 
in art for them to digest according to their 
many particular and annually varying idio- 
syncrasies and pleasures. 

“Art should provide a vacation and an es- 
cape from the humdrum difficulties of life 
to each and every one of us according to our 
lights, just as story books or moving pictures 
or the theatre provide escape. It is not neces- 
sary that picture painting always set forth a 
cheerful subject, any more than the theatre, 
or the movies, or novels need always have 
cheerful endings. But cheerful or tragic, the 
sum total of the picture that is satisfying 
must be that it gets you away from your 
own problems and does not turn you back 
into your own trials and troubles nor create 
for you new ones. 

“One of the difficulties of present day paint- 
ing is that photography and the moving pic- 
ture have largely satisfied the public’s ap- 
petite for a certain interpretation of an actual 
scene in painting. The result has been to take 
away from painting a large proportion of a 
field which painting has occupied for cen- 
turies. This has driven the painter into search- 
ing for a new reason for existence, a reason 
which is largely abstract in the sense that mu- 
sic is abstract. The effort is so new that nei- 
ther the painter nor the public is accustomed 
to the adventure.” 

In urging his listeners to develop the ability 
to discriminate between good and bad paint- 
ing, Saint-Gaudens explained that “good taste 
is nothing but a matter of becoming bored 
when you look at too much trash... . All 
of us talk too much about pictures. We spend 
far too little looking at them.” 


AR.T CLASSES 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

DRAWING « PAINTING e SCULPTURE 

COMMERCIAL ART ¢ WOOD ENGRAVING 

FRANK MECHAU in Charge 

Werner Drewes ¢ Oronzio Maldarelli 
University Extension Classes 

EAST HALL e¢ 1145 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 





FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN end FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE+ TEXTILE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 







met as the school 
chasen by the mest sncceasial f Fashiea 
= ter Gals weising. Book 11 ea Request 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. © © Circle 7-1514-$ 


ERC UREN Re RCI WF ee AUR NRT cP 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 


Mid-Year Classes begin January 22. Specialized - training 
in Advertising 


BOX A, 136 EAST 57 STREET, WEW YORK 


GRAND CENTRAL 
OseaeR cet &RT 


DRAWING @ PAINTING » SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION » FASHION » DESIGN 
ADV’T ART o INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING @ COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
Two-year certificate courses in Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, eve, chil- 
dren’s classes. Register for Fall Term now. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, NW. Y. C. MU. 9-5464 


a™SCOTT CARBEE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
20th YEAR = SEPTEMBER 18 


Limited Enrollment 
Faculty for 1939-40: Bernard M. Keyes, A.N.A., Fine Arts; 
Geo. E. Lambert, Jr., Commercial; Harriet E. Lemaire, De- 
sign, Color; Wm. F. Stecher, Illustration; Saml. W. Frazer, 
Air-Brush; Scott C. Carbee, Director & Senior Instructor. 
Catalog A-D KENmore 2557 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 












Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 
Instruction by Armin 


Hansen, A.N.A., and other 
nationally known artists who make their home on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


P. O. Box A. L., Kit Whitman, 
Carmel, California Director 





CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

— ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION — 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 


COURSES BY MAIL. - - 


In modern, creative painting, modeling, 
drawing and critical appreciation for ama- 
teurs and professionals. Personal weekly 
criticisms in N. Y. City. Bulletins en request. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


DESIGN WORKSHOP « South Nyack, N. Y. 





Here is the opportunity for students who 
were planning to study art in PARIS: 


The celebrated School of Fine Arts 


“OZENFANT” 


is transferred from Paris & London to New York. The 
prominent French painter, professor and theorist-author of 
“Foundations of Modern Art’’—will teach and paint in 
daily contact with his students. 208 E. 20th, New York 
(near Gramercy Pk.) Tel.: GRamercy 17-9723. 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
== FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


== COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 


Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 





HAVE YOU ORDERED your copy of 
MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING by Pey- 
ton Boswell? Price $5. Tue Art Dicest. 
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PAINT IN 


(oo 


U.S.A. 


@ Painting Group for artists 
and students conducted by 
WALT DEHNER 
— Director of Art, University ot 
Puerto Rico —recent one-man 
exhibitor, Seligmann Galleries. 


JANUARY TO MAY, 1940. Rates, including 
round trip steamship from N. Y., board, tui- 
tion: one month, $295; two months, $425; 3 
months, $525; four-month term, $595. Water- 
color stressed, but students may work in oil. 
One hour University credit per month. 


@ SPECIAL AWARD at end-of- 
term exhibition: all-expense tour 
to Puerto Rico in 1941. For full 
details write to Art Dept., Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, or 
GOVERNMENT OF PUERTO RICO, 
INSTITUTE OF TOURISM 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 


September 25, 1939 to May 25, 1940 
INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dezier, Lawrence 
Drawing, Painting, Ilestration, 


Painting and Design, Lithography 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Pour-year courses in PatntinG, IntER1IoR Dec- 


ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMeErciAL Art, Pus. Scuoort Arr. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Hazore L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 





WINTER SCHOOL 


T H @ R of MODERN ART 


Net a conventional Art School. A new 

meaning given to drawing and painting. 
th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


38 JOY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


NRINGLING *“n" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. (ut- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories, Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and aliCrafts. Historyof Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth £. Hudson, Director, Room 20 











School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


[Continued from page 4] 


sayers, prophets, apologists and propagandists 
of the contemporary genre school—called 
“American Scene”—seem to feel it incumbent 
upon them to attack every other approach to 
the art of painting? This constant villifica- 
tion, in which everyone who doesn’t ape the 
Benton-Marsh-Curry-Wood manner is cast inte 
the outermost darkness, indicates the fragile 
tenure the cult holds on any abiding place in 
the great tradition, despite the heftiest pub- 
licity campaign in art history. 

The student can only be amused at the 
startled incomprehension of the term “mean- 
ing” as applied to works of art. When Mark 
Van Doren writes as he does in his new book 
on Shakespeare, “We do not know what the 
subject of Hamlet is; we only know that the 
play is of inexhaustible interest;” or when 
Mr. Turner in his notable biography of Mozart 
says that Mozart in his music “is so pure that 
he seems often meaningless,” and again, “Nor 
can anyone put his hand upon his heart and 
say what feeling that music arouses in his 
breast. It is completely without expression, as 
expression is vulgarly understood; but the 
oftener you hear it the more excited you be- 
come, the more passionate grow your assevera- 
tions that there was never music like this be- 
fore or since.” When, I say, people write such 
things they mean precisely what the non-ob- 
jective painter means when he says his work 
“means nothing.” 

All art is as one in that its meaning is in- 
tegral to itself, its meaning is itself, whatever 
the medium of expression. Relative to the con- 
cept of meaning, the “American Scene” paint- 
ings have no meaning of their own and hence 
no meaning as art. They do have a great deal 
of meaning as documents, thus indicating their 
proper classification with court reports, news- 
papers, fashion plates and the Congressional 
Record. 

Hilla Rebay would refine painting to the 
point where it is acceptable onlv to a chosen 
group of disciples and you would debase paint- 
ing to the point where it is understandable by 
the so-called masses. The artist is not inter- 
ested in either of these attitudes. His inter- 
est is purely that of his art, the function of 
which is to reveal the artist and his work in 
its relation to the cosmos. By stern experience 
he learns that Manet wasn’t far wrong when 
he declared that “men capable of appreciat- 
ing original art at its first appearance are as 
rare as those capable of producing it.” The 
original artist always learns this but that 
doesn’t mean that he paints for a coterie. 
The artist paints to please, to fulfill and to 
satisfy himself. That is what makes him an 
artist. 

—ArTHUR Jounnson, Portland, Ore. 





Sigismund Goetze Dies 

Word comes from London of the death on 
Oct. 24 of Sigismund Goetze, British portrait 
painter and landscapist. Goetze, who was 73 
years old, first exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy 51 years ago. Best known as a portraitist 
in his younger days, the artist later became 
interested in landscape. He was a generous 
supporter of artists’ charities. 


ROBERT 


PHILIPP 


will conduct Saturday and Sunday 
classes from 10 A.M, to 1 P.M. 


200 West 57 Street ¢ Circle 7-258! 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
WaT: LL Wd, 


- Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Ilustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration: also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

- Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May. 
1938. The enrollment records of this 
—the oldest fine arts school in Amer- 
ica—lists the best of past and con- 


















« Summer School at Chester Springs 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 
LAYTON 
Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Direr*er 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
terior architecture; advertising, 
year. Catalog. 


temporary American artists. 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
HENRY K. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 
SCHOOL OF Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 
Thorough professional courses at 
moderate cost. Stimulating lee- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Mid- 
term begins February 6th. Catalog 
69 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsia 
N. Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
Practical individual instruction in 
textiles; fashion illustration; in- 
poster, life class, greeting card 
design. Placement Bureau. 48th 
Box A, 160 Lexington Ave., 
New York 
| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1939 






Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 










Art Academy of Cincinnati 





Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 18, 
1939, to June 1, 1940. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohie 


Boston Museum serco: 





® painting e fresco 

e drawing e anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
° design e advertising 
e silversmithing - jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer. 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Ilustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald A. Mattison, Director. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 









Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 
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ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
Nov. 1-29: Three Centuries of 
American Architecture. 

ASBURY PARE, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley-Car- 
teret Hotel) To Nov. 12: Member- 
ship Show. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art To Nov. 
26: Art of the Medici. 

Maryland Institute To Nov. 8: Na- 
tional Art Week; To Nov. 9: Paint- 
ings by Edward C. Kenney. 

Walters Art Gallery To Nov. 15: 
Art of the Medici in co-operation 
with Baltimore Museum. 
BEAVER, PA. 

Beaver Art Center Nov. 1-14: Aqua- 
Chromatic Spectrum Club Group. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Oils 
by Alice Judson. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Grace Horne Galleries Nov. 6-18: 
Paintings by Jon Corbino and 
Danton Sawyer. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Wood- 
cuts in Chiaroscuro. 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


W. KY. State Teachers College 
Nov. 1-14: Aqua-Chromatic Ex- 
hibition. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Nov.: Masks, 
barbaric and civilized; Work by 
Abraham Walkowitz; Watercolors 
by George Pearse Ennis and Paul 
L. Gill; Drawings by Israel Lit- 
wak. 

BUCKHANNON, W. VA. 

W. Va. Wesleyan College Nov. 1-15: 
Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition of Wa- 
tercolors. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Nov.: Ameri- 
can Painting Today; Lithography, 
A Commercial Art. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Nov.: “Makings of a 
Masterpiece,”’ Toulouse-Lautrec 
and the Moulin Rouge. 

Findlay Galleries Nov.: 
Sporting Art. 

Katharine Kuh Gallery Nov.: Re- 
cent Works by Takal. 

Municipal Art Commission (City 
Hall) Nov.:; Group of Los Ange- 
les Artists. 

CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art To Nov. 
12: Paul Gauguin; To Nov. 26: 
Eighth National Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion. 

DAYTON, O. 

Dayton Art Institute Nov.: Califor- 


Show of 


nia Water Color Society; Ohio 
Printmakers. 
DUBUQUE, IA. 
Dubuque Art Association Nov.: 


Oils from New 
Gallery Collection. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Nov.: Selected 
Paintings from Corcoran Biennial. 

ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 

James R. Marsh Gallery Jo Nov. 
21: Photographs by Daniel Rey- 
nolds Merrill. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Nickerson Galleries Nov.: Hawaiian 
Prints and Paintings. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov. 5-26: 
Third Annual Erhibition of South- 
east Texas Artists. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Lieber Art Gallery Nov. 1-10; Aqua- 
Chromatic Exhibition and Grum- 
bacher Palettes. 

IOWA CITY, IA. 

State University Nov.: 
Jean Charlot. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Kansas City Athenaeum Nov. 7-22: 
Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition and 
Grumbacher Palettes. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Nov.: Twentieth Century German 
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York's Midtown 


Work by 


Art; Masterpiece of the Month, 
12th dynasty Egyptian Basalt 
Head. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Thayer Museum of Art Nov.: Oils 
by Provincetown Painters. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Nov.: 
Seventh Annual Exhibition, Cali- 
fornia Watercolors. 

Los Angeles Museum Jo Nov. 19: 
Nineteenth Annual Show, Califor- 
nia Water Color. Society. 
Stendahil Art Galleries Nov. 1-14: 
Exhibition of rare ecclesiastical 
manuscripts and books. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum Nov. 5-19: 
William Glackens Memorial Ex- 
hibition, 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Nov.: Geo. 
Grosz, Margo Allen, Bruce Rogers. 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery Nov.: 
Small Sculpture; Modern Textiles 
by Marianne Strengel; Society of 
Illustrators. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery Nov.: Ex- 
hibit of Abstract Art. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

University of Minnesota Nov.: Gal- 
lery Collection of Oils, watercol- 
ors, etchings, lithographs; sculp- 
ture, glass and textiles. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Nov.: American 
Paintings and Sculpture: 19th 
Century Style in Dress; Tibetan 
religious paintings and images. 
NEW ORLEANS, La. 

Gresham Galleries (518 Royal St.) 

Nov.: New Southern Group. 


A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) To Nov. 
11; Watercolors by De Hirsh Mar- 
gulies. 

Nicholas M. Acquavella Galleries 
(38E57) Nov. 6-Dec. 6: “Renais- 
sance Portraits,” Titian, Gentile 
Bellini, Agnolo Bronzino, Corneil- 
le De Lyon and others. 

Alonzo Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 6: 
Paintings by Marie M. Kremp. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W57) Nov. 8-26: Allied Artists of 
America. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Nov. 27: Selected Marins 
(1908-1938). 

American Salon (110E59) To Nov. 
4: Oils by Pop Hart; Nov. 2-18: 
Group Show. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Nov. 
11: Paintings by Turner Copper- 


man. Watercolors by Jane C. 
Stanley. 
Artists Gallery (33W8) To Nov. 


13: Paintings by Feiga Blumberg. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Nov. 4: Aaron Bohrod; 
Nov. 6-25: Luis Quintanilla. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) 
Work by Thomas Eakins. 
Barbizon Hotel (63rd & Lex.) To 
Nov. 11: Work by Andrew Win- 


Nov.: 


ter. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
30: Modern French Painters. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To 
Nov. 4: Exhibition of the Ten. 
Nov. 6-25; “Humanitarian Art” 
by Puma, 
Boyer Galleries (69E57) To Nov. 
15: Louis M. Eilshemius. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
25: “Sculpture by Painters,” Dau- 
mier, Degas, Gauguin, Koliwitz, 
Matisse, Modigliani, Picasso, Re- 
noir. 
Carroll Carstairs (11E57) Nov. 7- 
26: “Paris in the Nineties.” 
Columbia University (B’way at 115) 
Nov. 6-30: Religious Architecture, 


old and new. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Nov. 11: Paintings by Herbert 
Barnett. 

Delphic Studios (44W56) To Nov. 
12: Sculpture by Viadimir Yoffe. 
Downtown Gallery (113W13) To 
Nov. 4: Watercolors by John Mar- 

in; Nov.: American Genre. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57)” To 
Nov. 18: Mary Cassatt and Ber- 
the Morrisot. 

Eighth Street Gallery (39E8) To 
Nov. 22: Exhibition by William 
Fisher, John Chetcuti, Oliver Wil- 
son and Margaret Kilburn; Nov. 
5-19: Flower Painters Guild. 

F. A. R. Gallery (19E61) Nov. 2- 
18: American Indian Paintings. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Nov. 
12: Paintings by Barse Miller. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Nov. 
11: Annual Exhibition, Water- 
colors, Black and White, Sculp- 
ture. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) To 
Nov. 11: Recent Paintings by 
Menkes. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Nov. 6-25: Paintings 
by Frank C. Kirk; Nov. 4-18: Por- 
traits of American Thoroughbreds 
by C. W. Anderson. 

Grant Studios (175 Maecdougal St.) 
To Nov. 6: Brooklyn Water Color 
Club, 

Arthur H. Harlow (620 Fifth) 
Nov.: Walt Disney Originals. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (63E57) 
Nov. 6-Dec. 2; Cezanne. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Nov. 
6-24: Original drawings by Be- 
melmans; Drawings from Children’s 
books. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71E57) 
To Nov. 18: Masters of Modern 
Art. 

Kleemann Galleries 
Nov. 25: 
kins. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To 
Nov. 11: Lithographs and etch- 
ings by Forain. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) Nov. 
6-30: Paintings and Watercolors 
by Russell Cowles. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
Nov. 6: Drawings by Quirt; Nov. 
7-21: Work by Gabor Peterdi. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Nov.: 
Paintings by Souverbie. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Nov.: 
Americana, Paintings and Prints. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) Nov.: 
French Moderns. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) To 
Nov. 4: Engravings by Robert 
Austin. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Nov.: 
Prints by Adriaen Van Ostade 

(1610-1685). 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82) Nov.: Daguerreotypes; 
Life in America for 300 Years. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Nov. 3-20: Recent Paintings by 
Minna Citron, 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Nov. 
11: Work by Saul Schary. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Nov. 11: Contemporary Artists. 
Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
To Nov. 9: Paintings by De Pauw. 
Pierpont Morgan Library (9E36) 
Nov.: Illuminated Manuscripts, 
Master Drawings, Historical Let- 
ters and Documents. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) Nov. 
6-18: Watercolors by Helen Stotes- 
bury and D. Hall. 

Neumann- Willard Gallery (543 
Madison) Nov.: “Art of Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow” (Part 
I). 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Nov. 
6-25: Paintings by J. Barry 
Greene. : 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E57 
To Nov. 11: Paintings of Puerto 
Rico, Algeria and France by Owen 
S. White. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) To 
Nov. 7: Rare Etchings by Thom- 
as Rowlandson. 

James St. L. O'Toole (33 E. 51) 
Nov.: Old Master Portraits; 19th 
and 20th Century Moderns. 

Georgette Passedoit (121E57) To 
Nov. 15: Sculpture by Jose de 
Creeft. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Nov. 6-Dec. 
2: Wilfredo Lam. 

Public Library (Fifth & 42) Nov.: 
American Printmakers; Iilustra- 
tions in Manuscripts; Flowers and 
Fruit (1496-1846). 
Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
To Nov. 18: Paintings by Henry 
Mattson. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) To Nov. 4: Work by Frank 
A. Brown. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Drive) Nov.: International Wo- 
men's Exhibition. 

Robinson Galleries (126E57) Nov.: 
Sculpture in Limited Editions, 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Nov. 6: Annual Black and White 

Show. 


(38E57) To 
Work by Thomas Ea- 


Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) 
Old Masters. 

Schneider Gabriel Galleries (71E 
57) Nov.: 19th Century Marines. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Nov.: American and For- 
eign Paintings. 

Jacques Seligmann (3E51) Nov.: 
Tapestries, Works of Art, Arms 
and Armor of Clarence H. Mackay 
Collection. 

E. & A Silberman (32E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Nov. 
11; Paintings by Irene Millis Luke, 
Sculpture by Madeleine Park; Nov. 
6-18: Paintings by Frank Calicott. 

Tricker Galleries (21W57) Nov. 1- 
15: Portraits by Marian D. Har- 
ris; Nov. 2-16: Watercolors by 


Letterio Calapai. 
(249 West End 


Nov.; 


Uptewn Gallery 


Ave.) To Nov. 11: “American 
Moderns.” 
Valentine Gallery (16E57) To 


Nov. 15: Louis M. Eilshemius. 

Vendome Artists Gallery (150 W. 
57) Nov.: 2-16: Paintings by 
Polowetski. 

Vendome Art Galleries (339W57) 
To Nov. 18: Watercolors by Caro- 
line Rosenbaum; Nov. 1-30: Po- 
lowetsky. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) To 
Nov. 18: George Grosz. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
To Nov. 11: Paintings by Paul 
Mommer. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Nov.: Fine American Prints. 

Whitney Museum (10E8) 
Twentieth Century Artists. 

Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) Nov.: 
Oriental Art. 

Howard Young Gallery 
Nov.: Old Masters. 


Nov.: 


(1E57) 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum Nov. 1-21: 
Original Covers for “The New 
Yorker.” 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

Parkersburg Fine Arts Center Nov. 
1-16: Mural Designs. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Natural Sciences To 
Nov. 22: African Watercolors by 
Sanford Ross. 

Art Alliance To Nov. 12: Contem- 
porary Mexican Art; To Nov. 10: 
Watercolors by Angeline Christal- 
di, Sarah R, Cummings and Ellen 
Donovan. 

Philadelphia Museum Jo Nov. 15: 
Early Pennsylvania Folk Art. 
Nov.: Art of China. 

Plastic Club Nov. 8-29: Non-0b- 
jective and Abstract Pictures. 
Print Club Gallery To Nov. §: 
Eleventh Annual Exhibition, 
Prints by Philadelphia Artists. To 
Nov. 18: Drawings, prints and 
sculpture by Cornelia Van A. 
Chapin. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

University of Pittsburgh To Nov. 
9: Pennsylvania Folk Art. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club To Nov. &: 
Eleventh Members Exhibition. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery Nov. 3-30: Paint- 
ings and Sculpture. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

San Francisco Museum To Nov. 19: 
San Francisco Art Association An- 
nual Exhibition of Drawings and 
Prints; Thirteen Watercolorists. 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mount Holyoke College To Nov. 
28: Oils by John Lillie. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery Nov. 9-Dec. 17: Some New 
Forms of Beauty (1909-1936). 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 
To Nov. 15: Cartoons by Denys 
Wortman, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Nov. 16: Wa- 
tercotors by Maurice B. Prender- 
gast; Nov.: Designs for Murat 
Decorations. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To Nov. 
6: Portraits by C. Law Watkins. 
Smithsonian Institution Nov.: 
Aquatinis and Mezzotints by Wilt 
Simmons. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum 7o Nov. 20: 
Survey of American Drawings 
(American Federation of Art.) 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center Nov. 13-Dec. 
3: Delaware Artists and Pupils of 


Howard Pyle, 26th Annual Exhibi- 
tion. 
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Among the Ashes 


“By THE coop Lorp, why don’t you repro- 
duce great art?—My art!” This admonition, 
quoted from one of the many letters in which 
Louis Michel Eilshemius has offered impas- 
sioned advice to the editor of THe Art Dtr- 
GEST, is a significant key to his career. 

His has been a career of frustration, of 
futile pleas for recognition, of gross indiffer- 
ence on the part of everyone in the art world. 
But recently recognition and praise and at- 
tention, hidden for 55 years around prosper- 
ity’s corner, have flooded in on the broken- 
spirited, 75-year-old Eilshemius. 

One manifestation of this ultimate success 
of this artist’s career is the appearance of 
William Schack’s biography, And He Sat 
Among the Ashes (published by the American 
Artists Group, New York, at $3.00). Other 
manifestations, besides important museum pur- 
chases, were the three one-man shows that 
recently ran simultaneously in New York. 

But all of this glory, as Schack demon- 
strates, is almost tragic, for even as it throws 
a glowing light over Eilshemius the artist, it 
falls on a bitter, crippled, hopeless old man 
whose eyes perceive in it only a_ poignant, 
cruel glimpse of what might have been. 

Eilshemius sits in his cluttered room in an 
old 57th Street house with his back to the 
window, not even looking out on the street 
that so long rebuffed him and is now paying 
him homage. He faces the dark stairway up 
which dealers, critics and visitors come to 
hear him denounce almost everything but the 
great Eilshemius, self-styled Mahatma, “ex- 
doctor, ex-athlete, ex-mimic, Scientist Su- 
preme,” and finally the insistent claim: “All 
the supreme Genius Minds down the ages find 
Domain in Eilshemius, born 1864, near New- 
ark, N. J.” 

Eilshemius’ birthplace was a mansion, and 
his father, a wealthy Dutch retired importer 
who took his family to Europe for extended 
stays. There young Louis received most of 
his schooling, graduating from the Realschule 
in Dresden at the age of 17, at which time 
he was already a practiced draftsman and 
watercolorist. To please his father, though, 
Louis entered business, but after a year (in 
1882) he enrolled at Cornell where scientific 
agriculture claimed his attention. This, how- 
ever, he abandoned for a painter’s career after 
two years. Paris was the next scene of his 
activity. 

By 1887 he had a picture accepted by the 
National Academy, the first and, until recent- 
ly, last trace of recognition that brightened 
his working years. 

Isolated and ignored, both personally and 
professionally, Eilshemius took more and more 
to sounding the Eilshemius horn, to seeking 
solace and surcease in journeys to far corners 
of the globe. An insistent hunger for success 
drove him into many fields of creative activ- 
ity; he wrote songs, novels, plays, books of 
poetry—all published at his own expense. He 
took to writing and publishing pamphlets that 
extoled the multi-gifted genius of his nature. 
But nobody listened; or, if they did, they 
smiled indulgently. 

By 1921 Eilshemius’ creative spirit had 
burned itself out; he hung his palette on a 
hook and never again used his brushes. Life 
now became an unending visit to the New 
York galleries, where he denounced what he 
saw as inferior and buttonholed strangers to 
tell them of his genius. Funds dwindled, pov- 
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erty set in. Final blow was a motorcar acci- 
dent that crippled him, confining him, from 
that day on, to his dingy quarters. 

It was in those quarters that Biographer 
Schack got his story first-hand, and where he 
found correspondence and records which 
helped him to sift fact from fiction. The sift- 
ing was a thorough one, for Schack’s book 
reflects his conscientious regard for detail and 
for accuracy. Vividly written, it brings vitality 
and life to a tragic character. It does so in 
an admirably detached way. 

Schack’s book is free from all traces of 
mockery that a volume on Eilshemius might 
have had; it is free from any taint of hero 
worship, or any biased, exaggerated appraisal 
of its subject’s talents. It is, in short, an im- 
portant contribution to the literature on con- 
temporary art, a taken-from-life portrayal. 


—Frank CASPERS. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Wuistier’s Fatuer, by Albert Parry. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill; 364 pp.; illustrated; 
$3.50. 

Story of the original forgotten man, Major 
George Washington Whistler, who built the 
first railroad for Russia at the invitation of 
Nicholas I. Colorful story of barbaric old 
Russia with sidelights on son Jimmy who 
loved it and his mother, Anna, who was some- 
thing of a busybody. 

* 

A Step Lapper To PAtntinc, by Jan Gor- 
don. New York: Greenberg Publisher; 290 
pp.; illustrated; $2.50. 

The art critic of the London Observer, and 
an artist in his own right, discusses the craft 
of painting. Addressed primarily to beginners. 

a 


Love Possessep. JuANA [Queen of Castile], 
by Angna Enters. New York: Twice a Year 
Press; 198 pp.; illustrated by author; $2.50. 

Miss Enters, dancer, painter, writer, critic, 
mime, and globe trotter, rounds it all out 
to appear now as a playwright. Four acts with 
incidental music and ballets about the Infanta 
Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

* 

Perspective Mape Easy, A_ Step-by-Step 
Method for Learning the Basis of Drawing, 
by Ernest R. Norling. New York: Macmillan; 
203 pp.; fully illustrated; $1.40. 

The laws of perspective diagrammed in a 
simplified manner with stress laid always on 
eye-level. 

e 

DRAWINGS OF THE HOLBEIN FAMILY, chosen 
and edited by Edmund Schilling. New York: 
The Art Book Publications; text and 61 plates 
of drawings; $1. 

Reproductions and notes on drawings by 
Elder Hans, and his two sons, Ambrosius and 
Hans the Younger. 

e 

Fasuton Drawinc, How To Do It, by Hazel 
R. Doten and Constance Boulard. New York: 
Harper’s; 222 pp.; illustrated; $4. 

A complete, illustrated course in fashion 
drawing, covering illustration, layouts, and a 
history of costume and textile design. 





Correction on Hyperion Books 

The Art Book Publications, Inc., Ameri- 
can agents for the Hyperion Press of Paris, 
has requested a correction concerning the 
price of two of its books listed last issue 
among the “Books Received.” The volume on 
Brueghel should have been marked $5 in- 
stead of $4.48. The volume on Maillol should 
have been marked by the publishers at $2.98 
instead of $3.48. 
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Alon Bement 


REVISED 
EDITION 


Figure 





For art classes, art teachers, artists, costumers, 
designers, etc. Especially effective for classes 
where it is impracticable to draw from the liv- 
ing model. 1939 revision of one of the most 
popular books on drawing the human figure. 
Contains rare and hitherto unpublished draw- 
ings by the old masters; and new and beautiful 
photographs of the figure in action. List Price, 
$2.40 (Regular discount to teachers.) 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 279 Madison Ave., 
Desk HMB, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ...... copies of FIGURE CON- 
STRUCTION, Revised Edition, for which I enclose $ ....... 
NOMND ce cccccccecescvccccccesvcecseseevescedecses 
REID © nc ccceic ct cctetepevocabepecvdsctacieceedéce 
Mok cre cccneceneeeoedqcres Bate 2c ccccccccccce 


MAGAZINES 


Sets—Volumes and 


Odd Numbers 


A PERIODICALS DEPART- 
MENT is an important division of 
The H. W. Wilson Company, for 
forty years leading publishers of peri- 
odical indexes and other reference 
works. The department has the world’s 
largest stock of back number maga- 
zines. 


While this department was estab- 
lished to serve libraries interested in 
building up their periodical collections, 
orders are welcomed from any source, 
especially individuals who need ait 
magazines. 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York City 


Need a Specialist? 


As specialists in the field of 
handling and packing works of 
art, it is only natural that you 
should call upon Budworth. Our 
72 years’ experience speaks for 
reliability. 

For _ safety’s 


Budworth. 
W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City | 


sake — use 





Tue Art Dicest is a national advertising 
medium for art galleries. Rate is $7 per inch. 
For further information address: THe ArT 
Dicest, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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NEW 


announced 


Decades occur between the discov- 
ery of new pigments worthy of the 
classification of permanent for the 
artist’s palette. For Permanent Pig- 
ments to include new additions to its 
restricted list requires the most thor- 
ough and careful testing. 

As the result of its extended tests 
Permanent Pigments now announces 
the following valuable additions to 
the palette. These OIL COLORS are 
— in pure, cold-pressed Linseed 


studio tube 

PHTHALOCYANINE 

(MONASTRAL) BLUE 
PHTHALOCYANINE 

(MONASTRAL) GREEN 
MONASTRAL TINT—Hue of 

Manganese Blue 
MANGANESE BLUE 


TITANIUM—ZINC WHITE 
Large Tube 
Quad Size 
Studio Size 


All these colors fill important chro- 
matic needs on the palette. In quality 
of material, color, pigment strength, 
and brilliancy they equal or surpass 
any sold. 

The Titanium-Zinc White is an ex- 
tremely strong and intense, safe White. 
Our grind, utilizing the most valuable 
properties of the Titanium and Zinc 
Oxides, is 50% stronger than others. 

We have published a brochure giv- 
ing full technical information on these 
new colors. It is free, ask for it. 


made by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 
Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY @ GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 
1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 


SPECIAL OFFER 
for a short while 
HURLEY BRONZE ASH 
TRAYS—ANTIQUE FINISH 
4” diam., or knife about 9” 
Modelled with Sea Horse, 





2112 St. James Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications read Tue Art Dicest, 20 issues, 
per year $3; 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Attention 

Please note change of address for the win- 
ter. All mail excepting books of American 
Art Week Reports, should be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Topping Green, Care Lieut.-Comm. 
Murvale T. Farrar, 962 Kealaolu Avenue, 
Honolulu, H. T., until March 15th. Letters 
sent to Mrs. Green at 104 Franklin Avenue, 
Long Branch, New Jersey, will be forwarded. 
The address to which the American Art Week 
Report Books are to be sent will be an- 
nounced on this page in an early issue. 


Puerto Rico Chapter Incorporates 

Mrs. Gretchen Kratzer Wood, Chapter Chair- 
man, reports a feeling that the time has come 
for the splendid chapter of the American 
Artists Professional League in Puerto Rico 
to register and start functioning by parliamen- 
tary law, as many things are beginning to 
come up which necessitate careful handling. 
The question arose whether, if they registered 
as a local chapter, they might accept non- 
residents as members; by organizing as a 
chapter of the parent organization, this diff- 
culty can be overcome. 

Mrs. Wood writes: “Other art activities are 
developing outside our chapter, which is a 
very good thing. We feel that we have planted 
the seed of art and it now commences to take 
root. Many weeds will grow up among us 
which will have to be plucked out, till we 
have one beautiful tree, spreading its branches 
over the entire Island.” 

Puerto Rico’s plans for American Art Week 
are going forward and they expect to have a 
grand celebration. A poster contest has been 
carried on, and the winning poster will be 
used for display. 

A nice little magazine, of which Leo R. 
O’Neill is the editor, shows on its front page 
the picture of an artist painting on an easel 
the words “First Anniversary of the Puerto 
Rico Chapter, October, 1939.” 

Mrs. Wood also writes that she considers 
that the chapter has accomplished much to- 
wards bringing about a keener interest in art 
on the Island. They were instrumental in se- 
curing a declaration on the part of the Gov- 
ernor, establishing a week of art. Many ex- 
hibitions of the art of local or continental art- 
ists have been held in San Juan, Ponce, 
Aguirre, Guayama, and other towns. Definite 
plans have been drawn up for the observance 
of American Art Week this year. San Juan 
will be the most active center. 

A committee consisting of Mrs. Ryder Pat- 
ten and Mr. D. A. Hernandez will call upon 
Jose Gallafdo, Commissioner of Education, to 
urge special observance of Art Week in the 
schools, along lines similar to those of last 
year’s celebration, when exhibitions and con- 
tests were carried on. The Aguirre Group is 
planning a traveling exhibit to be shown in 
towns and barrios in that section. 

Miss Bonnie MacLeary, sculptor, who de- 
signed the Victory Monument which stands in 
front of the Capitol at San Juan, has been a 
guest of League member Miss Ellen Glines. 
At the August meeting of the Puerto Rico 
Chapter, Miss MacLeary gave a most inter- 
esting talk, urging the artists to make their 
art a record of their own times; in this way, 


invaluable details of living conditions, man- 
ners and customs may be preserved. 

The judges of the Art Week Poster Contest 
are: Miss Ellen Glines, Jose Moreno, and 
Rafael Rio Rey. Two portraits, the work of 
Gretchen Kratzer Wood, were recently un- 
veiled at the Polytechnic School in San Ger- 
man. One portrait is of Senor Juan Cancio 
Ortiz, founder of the School of Arts and 
Industries of Lajas. The second painting is 
of Clarence Harris, superintendent of the 
grounds at the Polytechnic School; this paint- 
ing was presented by the class of 1939. 

Two members of the League’s Puerto Rico 
Chapter were chosen to exhibit in the collec- 
tions entitled “Contemporary Art in Seventy- 
Nine Countries,” shown at the two World’s 
Fairs. Miguel Pou’s Man of the Mountain 
hung in the San Francisco Exhibition, and 
The Harvest by Rafael Rios Rey was shown 
at the New York World’s Fair. 

A special Art Week event is the exhibition 
at the Casino Puertoriqueno, San Juan, from 
November Ist to 7th. Ellen Glines, Mrs. R. M. 
Schuck, and Ole Bent are in charge of the 
hanging, while Mrs. George E. Bailey is the 
hostess-chairman. 

Mrs. Wood writes: “We need every old 
member and many new ones, so I urge each 
one to join with us again to carry on the 
work we have started. For those members 
who are not artists, I am sure they appreciate 
that THe Art Dicest which accompanies 
every membership is well worth the member- 
ship dues. Let us go forward.” 


Michigan Plans Celebration 

Mrs. Lucille Frisbee Curtice has reported 
to us her plans for spot-lighting American 
Art Week in Jackson County. For over a 
year they have been trying to establish a 
community art center in the city with the 
help of a Federal Art Project, and they hope 
soon to obtain a building. The co-operation 
of the County School Commissioner, the City 
School Art Department, important business 
concerns, newspaper editors and radio sta- 
tions, has already been secured. The local pub- 
lic library is to have special displays. 


New York News 


This is the second year that the Studio 
Guild will co-operate with the American Art- 
ists Professional League in Art Week obser- 
vances in New York City. Miss Grace Pickett, 
president of the Guild, will direct the dis- 
play of more than 1,000 works of art in show 
windows along Fifth Avenue and elsewhere in 
the city. The Studio Guild Galleries are now 
showing a preview of paintings and sculpture 
selected for the American Art Week displays. 

The American Art Week Committee for 
New York is composed of: Arthur Freed- 
lander, Chairman New York State Chapter 
A. A. P. L.; Hon. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Mayor of New York City; Miss Grace Pickett, 
president of the Studio Guild; Captain Wil- 
liam J. Pedrick, vice-president of the Fifth 
Avenue Association; Mrs. Henry Brecken- 
ridge, Chairman of the Municipal Art Com- 
mittee; Leopold Seyffert, George J. Lober, 
and Mrs. Polly Pettit, president, New York 
School of Display. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 

NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 

130 West 57th Street, New York 

NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


EDITOR : WILFORD S. CONROW 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 





Membership Classification 


Not long ago, in the course of a discussion 
among several members of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the suggestion was made 
that it might be interesting as well as valu- 
able to know just what the composition of the 
League now is. That is to say, how large a 
proportion of our members are portrait paint- 
ers? How many are sculptors or landscape 
painters? How many are craftsmen? How 
many interested laymen are enrolled among 
our membership? How many of our members 
take an active part in teaching art or art 
appreciation, or work in other ways for the 
advancement of art in their own communities, 
or the encouragement of local artists and 
craftsmen? ; 

Answers to such questions as these would, 
when tabulated, give a picture of the areas 
into which the League’s direct influence ex- 
tends. Classified according to the parts of 
the country from which they come, they would 
give us an idea of the type of work being 
done in the different states. Are most of our 
portrait painters working in the north, or 
in the larger cities? Are there more landscape 
painters in the south, or in the west, or in 
New England? Do we have more art teachers 
and directors enrolled from one State Chapter 
than from another? Is there more interest 
among laymen, as indicated by League mem- 
bership, in some states than in others? Such 
information as this might be of great help to 
our State Chapter Chairmen and State Amer- 
ican Art Week Directors in planning their 
work for the coming season. 

In an attempt to gather this information, 
a questionnaire slip is being prepared, which 
it is planned to send out, during the next 
few months, with our annual notices for mem- 
bership dues. So, when you return your re- 
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newal slip, please fill out and return also the 
questionnaire slip which you received with it. 
Or, if you prefer, the questionnaire slip may 
be returned separately. Names will not be 
used in the tabulation of answers, but .only 
type of work done in the field of art, and 
the geographical location of the artist. You 
will note, too, that no question is asked as to 
the trend of your work, whether modernistic, 
conservative, surrealistic, or whatever it may 
be. The League’s policy has always been to 
work for the great cause of American art 
and artists as a whole, without taking sides 
with any trend or school whatever. 


The items to be included in the proposed 
questionnaire are as follows: 


Type of Work or Field of Interest: 

Portrait Painting: 

Mural Painting: 

Landscape Painting: 

Miniature Painting: 

Illustrating: 

Sculpture: 

Art Teacher: Public Schools 
School of Art 

Art Director: Public Schools 
Club 

Art Librarian: 

Craftsman: 

Dealer: 

Place of Work: 

City: 

Town: 

Village: 


Art Week in Pennsylvania 


Miss Wealtha Barr Vann Ausdall, Art Week 
Chairman for Venango County, Pennsylvania, 
writes to the League’s secretary that she has 
the whole county organized, the Granges as 
well as the towns. She encloses a clipping 
which describes the “Semi-Annual Art Week 
observance” which was held in Oil City last 
Spring. Regarding this, Miss Vann Ausdall 
says: “I had the exhibition in the Spring be- 
cause Hallowe'en, Election, and Thanksgiving 
all crowded together interfere with Art Week 
meetings here. But we will have Art Week 
just the same, exhibiting in the store windows, 
etc., and have a Semi-Annual in the Spring 
with a luncheon or banquet meeting.” 

Last Spring’s Semi-Annual Art Week ac- 
tivities included a luncheon meeting attended 
by 87 guests, and an exhibition through the 
week of the work of local artists. The Art 
Students’ Guild planted a tree in memory 
of the late Miss Mabel Smithman, who had 
done so much in the interest of art in the 
city. At the luncheon meeting Miss Vann 
Ausdall announced that American Art Week 
will continue to be observed by the Guild 
annually, on the dates of the National obser- 
vance, November Ist to 7th, but that the 
Guild also hoped to sponsor a semi-annual 
exhibit of the work of local artists, with 
“get-together” meetings for everyone who is 
interested. 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


New York, N. Y. 


NINTH ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION, Nov. 
29 to Dec. 23, at the Academy of Allied Arts, 
349 W. 86th St., New York City. Open to all 
artists. No jury. No awards. Fee: from $2, 
depending on size. Last date for receiving 
entry cards: Nov. 15. Last date for receiving 
exhibits: Nov. 20. For information write: Leo 
Nadon, Director, Academy of Allied Arts, 349 
W. 86th St., New York City. 

BLACK AND WHITE ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT 
GRANT STUDIOS, Jan. 8-22. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: prints, drawings, and sculptures. 
Fee $4. Last day for receiving exhibits: Dec. 
18. For information address Mrs. M. Grant, 
175 Macdougal Street, New York City. 

TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA, No- 
vember 11-26, at the Fine Arts Gallery, New 
York City. Open to all artists. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, mural designs and sculpture. Entry 
fee. Jury of Selection and prizes. Prospectus to 
be mailed in October. For information address 
the Secretary, Howard Spencer, 140 West 57th 
St.. New York City. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF LITHOG- 
RAPHY, Dec. 3-31, at the Municipal Auditori- 
um. Federal Art Center. Open to all artists. 
Black and white lithographs only. Purchase 
prize of $50. Last date for receipt of entry 
ecards: Nov. 15; last date for receipt of ex- 
hibits: Nov. 25. For further information write: 
Nan Sheets, Municipal Auditorium, Federal Art 
Center, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Omaha, Neb. 


SIX STATES EXHIBITION, Dec. 3-Jan. 1, at the 
Society of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Memorial, 
Omaha, Neb. Open to residents of Nebraska, 


Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, South Dakota, and 
Missouri. Media: oil, watercolor, prints, draw- 
ings, pottery and small sculpture. No fee. 


Multiple jury system. Awards: one-man show 
at the Joslyn Memorial. Last day for return 
of entry cards and arrival of exhibits: Nov. 10. 
For information address: Society of Liberal 
Arts, Joslyn Memorial, Neb. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
AMERICAN PRINTS, Dec. 12-31, at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance. Jury. All print media. 
Last date for receiving submissions: Nov. 29. 
For information and blanks write: Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Diego, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO ART GUILD ANNUAL, Nov. 28 to 
Jan. 2, at the Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, 
Calif. Open to members of the San Diego Art 
Guild. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, prints. 
Jury. Last date for receiving cards: Nov. 13. 
Last date for receiving exhibits: Nov. 15. 
Awards. For information write: Mrs. Heath, 
Sec., Fine Arts Gallery, Balboa Park, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Springfield, Mass. 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEMBERS’ EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 27 to Feb. 18, at the Smith Art 
Gallery, Springfield, Mass. All media. Cash 
prizes. Open only to members of the Springfield 
Art League (membership, however, is invited). 
Last date for receiving exhibits: Jan. 24. For 
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information address: Louise M. Lochridge, Sec- 
retary of Smith Art Gallery, State St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Wilmington, Del. 

1939 DELAWARE SHOW, Nov. 13 to Dec. 3, at 
the Delaware Art Center, Wilmington, Del. 
Open to all artists living in Delaware and to 
members of the Wilmington Society of the 
Fine Arts. Medium: oil. Fee: none, except $5 
membership dues to out-of-state artists. Cash 
prizes, $100 & $50. Last date for receiving 
exhibits: Nov. 6. For information write: Dela- 
ware Art Center, Park Drive & Woodlawn 
Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


FIFTH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Jan. 1-28, 
at the Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Open to past and present residents of Ohio, 
Pa., and W. Va. Jury of selection. Cash prizes. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Last date for entry 
blanks and entries: Dee. 10. For information 
write: Mrs. R. E. Baldwin, 607 Union National 
Bank Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 





The Carnegie International 
[Continued from page 7) 


the Pittsburgher Clarence Carter, saw Ameri- 
can art coming of age. “A few years ago,” she 
wrote, “our artists were being awfully vocal 
about the American Scene, insisting upon the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of their 
own subjects, upon their emancipation from 
European influences. Nowadays, this indepen- 
dence is much less self-conscious. They paint 
garages and shacks, if they like, but equally 
they paint pretty flowers and imaginative land- 
scapes. They can take the social conflict or 
leave it alone. But, most of all, throughout 
the American section, one gets a sense of 
life and progress.” 

To Florence Davies of the Detroit News 
the most startling thing about the first prize 
winner is that “it doesn’t look particularly like 
Brook”—a tip for painters “who might try 
startling the jury into attention by suddenly 
changing their formulas.” This critic also 
wondered if Kuniyoshi could have “seen in 
the Yagetty old dummy tossed on a sofa some 
faint resemblance to the human race at the 
moment.” 

Until Dec. 10, the Carnegie International 
will be open to the public week days from 
10 A. M. to 10 P. M. and on Sundays from 
2 P. M. to 6 P. M. It is free. 





Fortnight in New York 
[Continued from page 19] 


cause it pioneers in a refreshingly new tech- 
nique in art history writing. Wilenski is now 
with the Ministry of Information in the British 
War Department, as are several London cura- 
tors and museum directors. 

The Brooklyn Museum Print Department 
claims to have found a local primitive, Israel 
Litwak, 72-year-old cabinet-maker who never 
took a drawing lesson but who is an enthu- 
siatic artist nevertheless. And beginning Nov. 
3 he is to have his first one-man show of 
drawings at the museum. 

After several years in Mallorca and Spain, 
Miss Turner Copperman has returned to Amer- 
ica and is exhibiting her paintings at the 
Argent Galleries to Nov. 11. The Mediterran- 
ean views are painted with a broad generous 
feeling for design and with decorative strength. 

Another Argent exhibitor is Jane C. Stan- 
ley of Detroit showing watercolors of Guate- 
mala subjects. Her Market, Antigua, Pottery 
Corner, catches a picturesque aspect of the 
old Spanish colony. 

Victor de Pauw is a “painter in exclama- 
tion points,” writes Jerome Klein of the Post, 
reviewing the former’s show of playful paint- 
ings at the Morgan Galleries. “He spices his 
titles with them and his brush runs to excited 
statements. It is witty, not too deeply agitated 
excitement, flashing into sports, playing over 
city and country scenes and crackling through 
the ornamental still life.” 


Curators Wanted 


Uncite Sam wants a curator of sculpture 
at $4,600 a year and an assistant curator at 
$3,200 for his new National Gallery. 

Notice of civil service examinations for 
the two positions has been sent out by the 
government and applications must be filed in 
Washington not later than Nov. 13, except in 
the case of those living in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and West Coast States who are given 
three extra days. 

All applicants must be U. S. citizens, and 
college graduates and, for the position of 
Curator of Sculpture, have done one year of 
post graduate specialized study or equivalent. 
Qualifications of candidates will be passed on 
by C. Powell Minnegerode, director of the 
Corcoran Gallery; John Walker, chief curator 
of the National Gallery, and William H. Has- 
lam, civil service examiner. 

Here is some of the experience Uncle Sam 
wants his sculpture curator to have: profes- 
sional experience in attribution and appraisal, 
teaching fine arts, lecturing experience, thor- 
ough knowledge of French and German (and 
ability to lecture in French!), and knowledge 
of paleography. The assistant curator must 
have had teaching experience, knowledge of 
languages, and complete knowledge of art. 

Also, the applicants must have a lot of other 
frightening qualifications that make a civil | 
service announcement read like a description © 
of the ideal man: sound physical health, 20/30 
(Snellen) vision in at least one eye, glasses 
permitted, et cetera. 

Those desiring to apply for the positions 
should get applications either from a_ first 
class post office or from the U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C. 





Leger, Klee & Co. 


A wide selection of abstract paintings by. 
leaders in the movement are on exhibition 
at Mills College, California, until Nov. 29. 
Picasso, Leger, Klee, Kandinsky, Albers, Fein- 
inger and others are among the artists repre- 
sented in the show, which is made possible 
through loans from private collections. 





Does Adolf Know, Joachim? 


An Art Dicest subscriber inquires if Herr 
Joachim von Ribbentrop is a collector of “de- 
generate art.” In a large photograph of the 
German Foreign Minister appearing in the 
English magazine Picture Post (Sept. 9) the 
Nazi diplomat is posed, presumably in his 
home, beside a portrait of a girl by the 
French modernist, Derain. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing own finishing, with low price for ma- 
terials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 33.) 


NOW IN PROGRESS—Summer Sale. Write for 
circular of artist materials. Fredrix, 140 Sulli- 
van St., New York. 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS. Six Dollars. 
Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 


FOR RENT—ARTIST’S STUDIOS. Beautiful 

river-front view. Elevator apartment. Models 
admitted. Housekeeping available. Reasonable. 
ne Drive (112th), Apt. 4A, UNiversity 
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